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M. TAINE ON TENNYSON. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. P. KENNEDY BRYAN, 8. C., "73. 


The most entertaining, though by no means the most 
impartial History of English Literature in these latter days, 
is from the pen of a Frenchman, manifesting a wondrous 
acquaintance with the literature of a foreign land, a remark- 
able insight into the genius of a people not his own, and 
commendable zeal in the untiring energy he has evinced in 
the prosecution of a work, the very conception of which 
was bold in the extreme. The fineness and quickness of 
his perception, the rapidity and fertility of his association, 
his range of sentiment and thought, his boldness and vivac- 
ity, his historical imagination, his rich, luxurious style, 
clear, pointed, and vigorous, abounding in metaphor and 
simile, make him a most attractive and instructive writer. 
But his vanity, his self-confidence, his false logic, his inev- 
itable worship and exaltation of everything French, and 
his inborn and ineradicable belief that the world revolves 
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on Paris as an axis, render him a dangerous authority and 
at times a blind and prejudiced critic, and this notwith- 
standing his profession that he comes to his subject without 
bias. M. Taine is no ordinary critic.. In literary criticism 
he stands alone. He goes beyond the old school of critics, 
disregards the established canons of literary criticism and 
introduces a system of his own, by which he believes he 
arrives at absolute truth. He would have us regard his 
statements not as his own individual opinions, for he pro- 
fesses to exclude the personality of the critic from his 
decisions. His system is positive, leading as he maintains 
to demonstrated truth. In other words he would make 
literary criticism a science, the conclusions of which are 
uniform and indisputable, as certain as those of any of the 
natural sciences. He looks upon the world—its history, 
its religions, its philosophies, its literature, its arts and 
industries—as a grand organism, and professes a knowledge 
of the parts of the organism. He thinks he can name, 
classify and measure the forces operating. He believes that 
he holds the key that unlocks the secrets of the human 
mind, and as in the physical world there are “conditions 
and dependencies,” so in the moral and intellectual world 
he finds the same “conditions and dependencies.” 

Where we have seen only appearances and sequences, 
and have looked with wonder upon the unfolding of the 
wise design of the divine Designer, M. Taine sees causes 
and effects, forces and necessary results. He takes not into 
account an all-directing Providence, but deals with facts 
alone as causes. In this belief he proceeds to treat in a 
scientific way a Literature as a part of this great organism. 

With these “conditions and dependencies” so boldly 
stated, and effect following cause so invariably, as the 
Frenchman intimates that he could write the history of 
future civilizations if he knew the nature and magnitude 
of the forces now at work, we should expect to have a Sci- 
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ence of Literature universally and implicitly accepted, its 
subdivisions plainly marked out, and a permanent rank 
assigned to each particular part. Yet let an Englishman 
adopt this scientific method of literary criticism and proceed 
to write a History of Literature, and he would arrive at 
conclusions diametrically opposed to those of M. Taine. 
The difficulty lies in this. In natural science a writer has 
no sympathy with any particular species or class. He loves 
not an oak more than a pine, and his classification of them 
and the rank he assigns them in the vegetable kingdom is 
not predetermined by personal feelings. He exercises only 
his clear, calm judgment. But in dealing with moral phe- 
nomena and moral facts, individual tastes and predisposi- 
tions, individual opinions and prejudices operate in every 
instance. And so M. Taine, using this method to rear the 
superstructure of a science, however unconsciously or unin- 
tentionally he may have labored, may find his own individ- 
ual tastes and his own national leanings occupying chief 
positions in the foundation, perhaps made even corner- 
stones of his proud structure. And what to him was all 
order and system after he had brought his individual prej- 
udices to bear upon the complex phenomena and facts which 
at times have proved rather troublesome for his Literary 
Positivism, may become confusion and chaos when the 
personal sympathies and personal feelings of others are 
allowed to operate. And it is just this want of an unbiassed 
stand-point, a universal standard, that is fatal as an objec- 
tion against the certainty of the conclusions reached by the 
critic, however much he may regard the absoluteness of his 
results as the distinguishing and excelling feature of his 
system. For although M. Taine presumes to infallibility as 
a critic, he has never forgotten that he is a Frenchman, and 
the author or artist with whom he deals is a foreigner. In 
hie English Literature there is no more striking feature 
throughout the whole work than the exhibition of his own 
individual likes and dislikes. 
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That most sublime of religious epics—in which the 
sanctified minister of trath, Milton, essays in gratitude to 
his Maker to 


“* Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.’*— 


he endeavors to convert into burlesque and hold up to ridi- 
cule. He lavishes the wealth of his verbal store in satirizing 
the poem, and in its lofty sentiments sees only a heap of 
puerilities and contradictions. He exalts Byron, and regards 
him as the greatest of modern poets. Byron’s stormful 
emotion, his tempests of human passion, his disordered 
imagination, his rebellion against all the holiest ordinances 
of human society, his hate of that revelation which with all 
his efforts and boasts he could not entirely disbelieve, deeply 
impress the modern Frenchman. 

He says a little of the Lake School—those simple large- 
hearted bards, who were leaders in that Revolution when 
Poetry reasserted her natural power. The pure, the real, 
the abiding, the beyond, was the burden of their song, but 
the Frenchman has no sympathy with their reflective spir- 
itual natures. In their characters and lives, the wisdom of 
the sage and the simplicity of the child are beautifully 
blended, but the harmony of such elements strikes not the 
critic. And finally in his tame and depreciatory estimate 
of Tennyson, in his failure fully to recognize and appreciate 
the mission of genius in him, who, as a poet, has best inter- 
preted and embodied the English mind and heart of this 
century, and in his cold and unsympathizing criticism upon 
the noblest Christian poem England has produced for 
two centuries, he has shown that blindness as a critic, and 
that prejudice as a foreigner against English civilization 
and a living product of it, of which we complain. That 
M. Taine has no appreciation of Tennyson we do not mean 
to affirm. Some of his criticisms are eminently just gnd 
appreciative ; but we do mean to assert that he has over- 
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looked the strong points of the Laureate and has not per- 
ceived those features, for which as a poet he is loved and 
revered in this and his own land. 

That every line of the poet points to an intense activity 
and concentration of poetical imagination, the critic per- 
eeives. Tis cultivated taste stamped on every poem, his 
mastery over language and metre, his idiomatic ease, his 
grace and felicity of expression, are also acknowledged and 
admired. The critic notes the unflagging energy of his 
pictorial power, sees that his phrases are pictures, his rhythm 
the natural music of a mind delighted in its constant, un- 
wearied and ordered flow, rejoicing in the fulness and fresh- 
ness of its creations. 

In nearly every criticism which M. Taine makes, there 
is an appreciation, always of the form and artistic effect, and 
sometimes of the sentiment; but how often does he fail to 
understand the poet, how seldom does he pierce to the 
depth of the underlying thought and gather the full mean- 
ing. He is not in sympathy with the poet and with the 
civilization and society of which he is the exponent, and 
cannot hear the fuller tones, the richer, deeper harmonies 
of his voice. 

For instance, of The Princess, struck by its grotesqueness 
and incongruity, he says; ‘ It is a fairy tale as sentimental 
as those of Shakespeare.” He sees in the poem nought but 
a legend of chivalry, a day dream of the poet’s fancy, a 
glimpse of a fantastic world created by his own imagina- 
tion. He fails to recognize the grand philosophic senti- 
ment underlying ; that there is a master mind dealing with 
and clearly solving a great living social question, speaking 
the thoughts and feelings of the present from a stage in an 
ideal fairy land, and using the language and imagery of the 
past. 

Again, in Locksley Hall the critic fails to note that 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of the poem—its 
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moral drift. He admires the headlong burst of feeling, 
which could only flow from a poet’s heart. He says, “ We 
have found the free action of full emotion, and recognized 
the voice of man in Locksley Hall ;” and quoting the first 
stanzas of the poem, he adds, “This is very frank and 
strong.” Yet that which gives force to the poem and is 
the source of its power—its final issue and the lesson it 
inculeates—tinds no recognition. We do indeed “ find the 
free action of full emotion and hear the voice of man,” bnt 
that emotion does not always flow in bitter streams, the 
voice is not always the voice of railing and despair. It is 
the solution of this problem that invests the poem with its 
charm even more than the power displayed in the portrayal 
of human passion ; and it is this one feature of the poem 
that places the poet a “whole moral won beyond Byron and 
Shelley.” In all Byron’s characters, his Corsair, his Lara, 
his Giaour, which are all portraits of himself, representa- 
tions of his own personality, only distinguishable by the 
varying-drapery and colors—yet ever the same man beneath 
the same voice, however cunningly masked the counten- 
ance—there is ever present the misanthropic scowl. There is 
ever a morbid passion working, but working blindly and 
hysterically, and never working itself out and upward. 
There is no moral progress, no power in experience save to 
deepen and darken the life in its misery. 

In Locksley Hall we find the differentia of Tennyson, 
appearing there not in its highest form, yet appearing in a 
form far beyond any poet of the age. I refer to his high 
instinct as a moral teacher. That poem may have ended in 
weakness and misery, in crime and madness. His keen 
susceptibility, his deep feeling might have brought him to 
despair and death. But he has not been left with “palsied 
heart” and “jaundiced eye:” for Tennyson never portrays 
human passion merely for its dramatic effect. His dark 
clouds are ever tinged by the glorious light of a sun, 
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brighter, because breaking through the storm. Tis mission 
is ever to show that 
‘Men may rise on the stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

From the disappointment of early affection and the 
blighted hopes of youth he has been led up to a higher, 
clearer view of life. He not only recovers his sympathy 
with his fellow man, but recovers it on a higher level and 
a firmer ground. 

He carries upward with him the aspirations of boyhood 
and the bitter experience of youth to help the organized 
and trustful labor of manhood. He has been driven out of 
a world, where he himself with his pleasures and ambitions 
was the centre, into a world alive with the thought and 
feeling of his fellow man, a world which is fulfilling a 
divine purpose, a world in which he is infinitely small and 
insignificant in himself, but great in his brotherhood with 
men. 

He can now say, exulting in the good of all mankind, 
with wiser heart and deeper sympathies, 

‘*Men, my brothers. men the workers !"’ 


He now realizes the grave responsibility of life and ac- 
tion in the reflection, 


“I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time !"’ 
And with renewed life and hope exclaims 


**O I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set ; 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet." 


And thus in the outworking and final issue of all 
his dramas, Tennyson has ever portrayed human love as a 
purifying, restoring and sustaining power, and through all 
the agonizing struggles of passion, the victim comes out 
exalted, strengthened and even softened by the conflict. 

And is is just this distinguishing characteristic of the 
poet that M. Taine does not note, because in his conception 
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of a poet—his place in the world, his mission and office to 
mankind—the idea of a teacher never enters. 

But when the critic comes to the masterpiece of the 
poet, when he stands before the most enduring monument 
of his genius and surveys that imposing structure, reared 
through the patient toil and loving labor of long years, 
when the saddest, sweetest, tenderest voices of the poet’s 
Muse break upon his ear, his colduess and silence awake a 
feeling we cannot well express, and our heartfelt wish is 
that our eyes had never rested on these chilling words, 

‘*The great task of the artist is to find subjects suited to his talent. Mr. 
Tennyson has not always succeeded in this. His long poem, In Memoriam, 
written in praise and memory of a friend who died young is culd and monot- 
onous. 


The winter of these words together with the cutting 
satire of one more short passage is all that M. Taine has for 
the noblest product of England’s great and loved poet. M. 
Taine implies that the poet was seeking a subject, and that 
the subject found was iil chosen, Supposing that the theme 
was chosen, what broader scope for the exercise of a poet’s 
power, to what nobler end could he dedicate the gift of his 
poetic genius, than embalming the memory of his departed 
friend, and raising a monument to that Friendship that had 
mastered Time? What higher mission could he fulfil than 
sing his own song of Love and Grief, point the path by 
which he was led from darkness into light, and praise and 
bless the Power that raised him above the black clouds of 
despair and doubt to the higher, clearer, purer atmosphere 
of a triumphant faith ? 

But the theme was not chosen. It came to him unbid- 
den, unwelcome. That poem was the utterance of his life. 
The drama he was living he must put into words. He 
must speak from the abundance of his heart. His deep 
susceptibility, his keen sensibility—the invariable feature 
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and distinguishing characteristic of the poet soul—was the 
fountain whence flowed this flooding stream of song. 
“Ye never knew the sacred dust, 
I do but sing, because I must.”’ 

The companion of his youth, the bosom friend of his 
ripening manhood, was no more. All the past, that past 
rich and warm with the sweetest associations of his life, 
around which clustered the most sacred memories, came 
back upon him with all its power. The intellectual inter- 
course of that past, 

** When fancy light from fancy caught, 
And thought leapt out to wed with thought 
Ere thought could wed itself with speech,” 
The generous affection, the intense sympathy, the happy 
communion of those days forever fled, were to him the all 
of his earthly life. Their youth—in its eager, joyous flow, 
its bright hopes, its high ideals, its lofty aspirations, its 
conflicts, its trials and its triumphs—was one. Theirs was 
the same faith, the same hope, the same fears, the same 
longings, the same troublous doubts, the same dark strag- 
gles on the verge of manhood. All that was dear and 
sacred in life was theirs in common. The comrade lost 
was the comrade of his choice, the “ human hearted man he 
loved,”’ the man he held as * half divine,” and when “God’s 
finger touched him and he slept,” the poet’s life was 
unroofed and the tempests broke through. 
Before him is 
** A loss forever new, 
A void where heart on heart reposed.”’ 

His life is bound up in the life of his friend, and when 
that life is torn from him, his heart is quivering in the 
agony of its desolation. In such an hour does he seek a 
subject? Does he ask himself if he must weep? Can he 
even check those tears that unbidden start? When there 
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is welling up within him that full tide of sorrow almost 
drowning song, although 
** He cannot speak the feeling as it is, 
And weep the fulness from the mind,”’ 
must he, can he be silent? The poet heart is breaking and 
the poet lips must speak, even though his song be at times 
bitter and complaining, so bitter and so complaining as he 
must needs exclaim, 
‘* Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in Thy wisdom make me wise.”’ 

So much fot what M. Taine would call Tennyson’s 
choice of a subject in this instance. 

Of the poem itself and the words, “cold and monoton- 
ous” as applied to it, we need hardly speak. There are 
too many hearts beating in sympathy with the poet, to re- 
quire any exposition or vindication of the merits of the 
poem here: too many men and women with affections akin 
to the sorrowing bard, who are more than grateful to the 
great heart that has had the courage to speak of his own 
love and doubt and triumph, and who, in his interpretation 
of their own deepest feelings, and in his peaceful solution 
of the darkest dispensations of human destiny, have found 
strength and consolation. That poem has found place in 
more sorrow than we can tell. It has been a gentle messen- 
ger on a heavenly mission, speaking in tones of deepest, 
tenderest sympathy, binding up the broken heart, healing 
the wounded spirit and filling the darkened, troubled life 
with heavenly light and peace. To those who have trodden 
with the poet the dark, dreary pathway, and followed him in 
all his sorrow and self communing, to those who have known 
and felt all that is enwrapped in the sacred meaning of those 
well loved pages, it is too hallowed a theme to touch upon, 
and mere words will not add to or detract from the rever- 
ence and love they bear the poet. 
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Upon that monument, which in his labor of love he has 
erected to his friend, whose memory it was his solemn, 
sacred and ennobling privilege to cherish and to guard, he 
has “‘ carved bas-reliefs of exceeding grace and beauty, and 
worked delicate flowers into the cornices, and adorned the 
capitals of the columns with emblematic devices; and upon 
the summit, he has set the statue of his friend, and about 
the base run the sweetest words of love, with the mourn- 
fullest accents of grief, the darkest doubts with the sublimest 
hopes, the groans of despair with the triumphaut songs of 
faith; and over all, in letters of gold surmounting the 
mingled posies, which tell of all the moods of the human 
mind through its years of mourning, is the scroll on which 
one reads from afar the words, ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.’”” Before such a monument, so lofty in its concep- 
tion, so loving in its purpose, so beautifully wrought, so ap- 
propriately adorned, so tonchingly simple, with its pure 
white shaft silently pointing to heaven, the modern French- 
man stands; and unable to interpret and appreciate its deep 
meaning, he turns the tide of his bewildered thought into 
a channel of cold indifference of words, The Christian phi- 
losophy embodied iu that poem he cannot understand. The 
light of revelation and the simple power of faith, have done 
their all-sufficient and all-gracious work, but the Frenchman 
comprehends not. Human reason solves not the problem, 
human love binds not up the broken heart, human sym- 
pathy heals not the wound, and the Frenchman who wor- 
ships at the shrine of Reason, and believes in the almighty 
power of humanity, grows weary of what he has not fathom- 
ed, and sickens of what he cannot feel. 

Thus having no appreciation of the highest product of 
Tennyson’s genius, and knowing not the place that In 
Memoriam holds in the hearts of all English speaking peo- 
ple, M. Taine going the round of his rich and abundant 
vocabulary, as if to sum up and crystallize his opinion of the 
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poet applies to him the phrase “amiable dilettante,” and 
speaks of him as “amusing himself in the Isle of Wight 
dressing up lost epics, happy amongst his honeysuckles and 
roses, fondling and gazing upon the ideas of others.” Let 
us however look at the facts from which M. Taine feels 
authorized to draw this picture. It is true that the poet in 
the simplicity and naturalness of his tastes and sympathies 
regards no subject as too humble for his pen. Yet it is also 
true that he has scaled some of the loftiest heights that his 
art may aspire to. It is true that he has spent his life apart 
from the world, alone amid the solitude of Nature and his 
own silent thoughts, It is true that his life has been a 
happy one, full of bright, warm sunshine, except those long 
dark years of mourning of which the critic takes no note. 
It is true that his woes and sorrows have been the common 
woes and sorrows of man, that his troubles have not been 
deeper or more enduring than those of his fellows, yet felt 
more keenly by his poet’s heart. It is true that there has been 
no lasting storm in his life, no overshadowing cloud through 
which light did not finally break. It is true that affliction, 
instead of inciting him to rebellion against destiny and 
morbid arraignments of Eternal Justice, has ever purified 
his heart, quickened his sensibilities, and widened and deep- 
ened his sympathies. It is true that he has not dashed out 
his brains against the problems of religion, government, 
and society, and has not broken his heart over mysteries too 
deep for his poor human self. Amid the rush and whirl of 
human passion the freshness of Nature ever returns to cheer 
and strengthen him, and his fevered, restless spirit has been 
ever cooled and calmed, renewed and exalted by the con- 
templation of those higher truths 


‘* For whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear”’ 


In days so tranquil in their flow, so almost uninterrupted 
in their peace and happiness, he has dedicated his life’s 
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labor to the noblest use of his art, and laid upon the altar 
of his faith, as an offering which in gratitude he could not 
withhold, the gift, best used in consecration to the Giver. 
So living and so laboring, his very life is a beautiful poem, 
in whose lines as in the open page of his written words, 
we may read the same story, hear the beating of the same 
tender heart, and feel the presence of the true man and the 
AlN true poet. Such are the facts which the Frenchman’s lack 
of sympathy warps into delicate satire. 

And whom does the critic hold up in the foreground, 
to stand boldly and prominently out as a poet—an ideal 
type—against this dull negative background of Tennyson’s 
genius? Alfred de Musset, another Byron, whose life was 
a dark tragedy, who became a victim and not a priest at the 
shrine. M. Taine thus vividly portrays his life. “ With 
what fire he hurled onward love, jealousy, the thirst of pleas- 
ure and all the impetuous passions, which rise with virgin 
blood from the depths of a young heart. How did he make 
them clash together! Rushing through life as an eager 
race horse, in his mad career he shattered all before him and 
himself as well. He grasped at life greedily. Ile would 
drink it at one draught. Ue tore it off, like a bunch of 
grapes, pressed it, crushed it and twisted it, and remained 
with stained hands as thirsty as before.” Then despair 
seized him, a more terrible madness possessed him, and he 
poured out his heart in bitter, wild wailing. “ In the same 
attitude he adores and curses. So young and so wearied! 
So many precious gifts, so fine a mind, so rich and mobile a 
ae faney, so precocious a glory, such a sudden blossom of beauty 
and genius, and yet anguish, disgust, tears and cries.” 
* His life scarce begun when we see approaching, with curses 
and sarcasms, the spectre of debauchery and death; and 
suddenly he quivers from an unseen attack, is struck down 
with the death rattle in his throat, amid the lying splendors 
and gaieties of the banquet.” Such according to M. Taine 
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was DeMusset, and to the Frenchman “ all beside him seem 
cold and false.” 

We only wish to mark the influence of the poetic faculty 
and temperament upon the life and the life work of the 
two poets. The intense sensibility of the poetic nature 
that has kept Tennyson’s heart ever open and pure and 
warm, in DeMusset made passion border on madness. The 
poet’s keener insight, the intuition of inspiration, which 
in Tennyson solves where it can, and is not dimmed and 
darkened when it cannot pierce the veil over the portals 
of the unknown, made DeMusset agonize to break through 
the barriers of eternity, and maddened him when he could 
not see all and know all. The poet’s clearer moral vision, 
that in Tennyson shews itself in his high instinct as a 
moral teacher, in DeMusset tortured him by the pangs of 
an ever waking conscience, and drove him to frenzy and 
remorse. 

Such are the two poets, such the mission of genius as 
fulfilled and unfulfilled by them. But to M. Taine the poet 
has no mission. By that positive system of literary criti- 
cism on which he proceeds, he regards the poet as a mere 
product of the age, reflecting the society and civilization of 
which he forms a part. In Chaucer, in Shakespeare, in 
Wordsworth and in Tennyson he sees nought but the “lite- 
rary forms, the poetical images and all the varieties of 
thought, sentiment and expression in which the English 
mind has taken delight.” The individual man working out 
an individual product, upon which he has stamped his indi- 
vidual thought, independent of the age or the circumstances 
that surround him, finds no place in this system. Those 
“conditions and dependencies” that M. Taine is forever 
tracing out in the moral world, with all the boldness and 
authority of a scientist investigating natural phenomena, 
make him lose sight of the personality of the author and 
consider him a mere unconscious instrument without obli- 
gation and without purpose. 
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It is true that an author is often the mirror of his age, 
simply reflecting its thought, feeling and sentiment. 
But such writers are critics, not makers. They area 
people’s servants, not its masters, they are a nation’s slaves, 
not its kings. The grandest parts of a literature are the 
ereations of the individual mind, and the expression of indi- 
vidual sentiment, when men of mighty intellects and brave 
hearts have risen up against an age, and by their inborn 
power re-cast and re-fashioned it. The most brilliant epochs 
in literary history have been those, when men stemming the 
tide of a nation’s synipathies and prejudices, have spoken 
their words of wisdom and truth, and shaken from their 
pedestals the vain idols of the past. These are the men who 
have touched the hearts, moulded the thoughts, and bended 
the wills of man, and have drawn after them through channels 
cut by their own original power and heaven-born inspira- 
tion, the rushing tide of humanity. Yet bring this modern 
system of literary criticism into operation, and all the glory 
and grandeur of our intellectual heroes and potentates van- 
ish, for by it the author becomes the creature of cireum- 
stance, the unconscious agent und manifestation of unseen 
forces. 

Shakespeare is a product! Race, country and the age 
are the simple causes that produced that all-comprehensive 
intellect and that boundless imagination! To us Shakes- 
peare belongs to no age necessarily. He is the result of no 
simple forces that can be named, grasped or measured. He 
was not the offspring or the expression of his age; he rose 
far above it, was its master, and is its mystery. 

And so Milton—the “ moral antithesis of Shakespeare,” 
that lofty soul, great by the force of character, grand by the 
power of his will, that knew no higher law than duty, and 
bowed to no sovereign but his conscience—by the French- 
man’s system becomes a mere wave on a current, “ in which 
and by which alone he had being and action.” And so Cow- 
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per—that simple, large-hearted bard, Nature’s own child, 
who bursting the cold, icy chains of dead classicism and slav- 
ish adherence to the past, spoke as a man and a poet, and 
heralded the dawn of a new era—becomes a mere reflection 
of his age. And Wordsworth—the spiritual reflective poet, 
who alone in the great Temple of Nature learned the lan- 
guage of a “life around, vet unlike ours,” and from the frail 
scrolls of leaf and flower, gathered truths “too deep for 
tears ’—becomes the creature of circumstance. 

And so Tennyson is simply the mouthpiece of this age, 
and as we have already seen, his mission to his generation 
finds no recognition from the critic. By degrading the dig- 
nity of human nature, and dethroning the regal faculty of 
the soui, the human will, he considers Tennyson and De- 
Musset as mere expressions of national life, each cast in his 
respective national mould, each equally not responsible for 
his life and its labor, both “ products, like sugar and vit- 
riol,” (for this is the language he uses in speaking of virtue 
and vice). And M. Taine prefers the “vitriol” to the 
sugar,” the lightning flashing in the storm cloud and strik- 
ing but to scorch, and rend, and blast, to the warm rays of a 
beneficent sunlight shedding life and light and beauty. 

But to us the poet has a mission, to mankind he owes a 
high and holy debt. By virtue of his own peculiar endow- 
ment, the gift of inspiration, the rarest gift of his maker, 
his is a peculiar and exalted mission— 

‘* The m'ssion of genius on earth! To uplift, 

Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift, 

The world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavor 

To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it forever."’ ‘ 
And such is the mission of Tennyson. He is no mere ebild 
of his age. He has spoken for it, itis true. He has por. 
trayed its passions, told its wants, its struggles, its aspira- 
tions. But more than all, he has spoken to it, and through 
many a life “ pure in its purpose and strong in its strife,” 
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it has heard his voice. And specially is he a poet sent to his 
day and his generation. 

And in this age when science bold and presumptuous 
from her recent triumphs in her own domain, would assert 
dominion over all the realms of being, breaking down the 
cherished faith and hope of the past; when the scientist, 
bridging over by a wild speculation the gulf deep and im- 
passable that separates matter from mind, would explain all 
phenomena by the application of the laws and principles 
that govern the material universe; when Christianity en- 
counters Positivism ; when Culture would separate itself from 
Religion ; when human reason, leaving the warmth and sun. 
shine of the valley of the heart below, would lead man up 
to cold barren heights, there to breathe the thin difficult air 
of a speculative philosophy, it is not for us to estimate the 
influence of the life work or characterize the mission of 
him, who recognizing that ‘‘ God gave the poet his song,” 
and consecrating the gift to the Giver, has pointed to those 
intuitions of the heart—simple but sublime, familiar but 
immortal, cleaving passionately to a higher Truth, a Trath 
beyond and above nature. 





CRADLE-CROONINGS. 


A FANTASY. 


Lounged I in my latticed arbor 
—Rare retreat— 
Where the honey-suckle bloomed : 
And the fulness of its foliage 
—Tangled deep— 
All the arbor over-gloomed ; 
And the fragrance of its florets 
—Snow and gold— 
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All the amber air perfumed ; 
As, love-lapped in lavish languor, 
—Breathing balm— 
On the shimmering spray it swooned : 
While a silver, sighing streamlet 
—Lily-lipped— 
Soft its shumberous sonnet crooned ; 
Rousing Robin on the green roof’s 
Tilting twigs, 
That her hanging home o’erswung, 
Low to trill a liquid love-lay 
—Swelling sweet— 
Wooing Sleep to lull her young. 


Fold your feebly fluttering pinions ; 
Rest within your tufted home : 
Wanton winglets are too tender 
O'er the wide world, yet, to roam. 
Mother, first, must feed, and fondle 
Till their limbs have lither grown. 
Love dotes on her dainty darlings ;— 
Craves caresses from her own. 


I. 


Blissful, blithesome, bonny, birdlings, 
Toil and trouble all unknown ! 
Chirping children of the Summer, 
Borean breath hath not yet blown 
With its freezing fierceness o'er ye, 
And its wailing, wintry tone. 
Naught hath taught your twit’ring throatleta 
Mother’s song, or mother's moan. 


mt. 


Ah, me! mother well remembers, 
(But the memory proves a pang !) 
When she was a fairy fledgeling, 
And her mother to her sang ; 
As by zephyrs rocked, and sun-kissed, 
In her callow couch she lay, 
All unconscious her Elysium 
Stole, apace, each dream-drowsed day. 








































Iv. 


She was then a naughty nestling, 
Tired of home and mother-love ; 
Longing, all the mirthful moments, 
Through the ambient air to rove. 
Bat, oh! woful, woful wiser, 
With the weary weeks she’s grown ! 
a And oft wishes, sadly sighing, 
Time had not so swiftly flown ; 


Vv 


And within that blissful bower, 
Fanned by leaflets lightly stirred, 
She were in her down-bed sleeping, 
Grandma’ s little baby bird ; 
Just as gay, as guileless, griefless 
As ye, dainty darlings, are ; 
Dreaming mystic dreams of beauty, 
‘**Neath the sunlight, and the star.” 


vi. 


Sleep, my pets! soft zephyrs, sighing, 
Kiss you, light, with love-sweet lips ; 

And the glamour-god of Dreamland 
O’er your languid Jashes trips, 

With a faint, and flexile foot-fall ; 
And his lotus-sceptre shakes, 

O’er ye dewy sweets distilling, 
From the Fairies’ Lethean lakes. 


Vil. 


Ah! at last ye’re sweetly sleeping, 
In your cradle’s downy deeps! 
Spice-gales from the South-land rock ye ; 

And a straying sunbeam peeps, 
Creeping through the tangled foliage, 

Down from Cloud-land’s snowy steeps ; 
And a bending blossom fondly 
O’er ye tinctured tearlets weeps. 











Sleep, my darlings! oh, my darlinzs ! 
Sleep the sleep of infancy ! 
Summer season's fleeting, fleeting ! 
And the sweet simplicity 
Of your baby life, is with it, 
All too surely stealing, too ; 
Arid Age, and wanton Winter, 
With stern sorrows swift ensue. 


IX. 


Blisses, bathing earth so sunny, 
Ripple round my sweets in sleep. 
Safe! and yet a something shudders, 
Weirdly o'er, and wills me weep! 
Tis « mother’s foolish fondness, 
As she dreameth o'er her own, 
Of the Future that must teach them 
Mother’s song, and mother’s moan ! 
Barry K1o. 





A DAY AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. 


As the traveller follows up the River Visp in its head- 
long course through the long, narrow, green valley of St. 
Niklaus, he finds his journey, so far as riding in a carriage 
is concerned, terminated in the hamlet of Zermatt, which 
looks like a village that has strayed away from the rest of 
the world and been caught in a snow trap. Just above it 
rises the bare, green table of the Riffelberg, along the centre 
of which runs a high, rocky ridge. On every side, unbroken 
except by the narrow vale of entrance, dazzling snow-fields 
slope upwards into vast precipices, sharp, black peaks, or 
huge, glistening, white domes, ranged in a cirele around the 
central arena, like some mighty Coliseum, fit scene for the 
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ancient struggle of the Gods and Titans. Beyond this lofty 
wall the eye can see ‘nothing but the sky; and the imagina- 
tion can hardly picture the world that lies on the other side. 
Here, all save the green valley and the scant verdure of the 
Riffelberg, is bare rock and desolate whiteness. There, at 
the southward feet of those silent sentinels, must lie “ fair 
and fruitful Italy,” stretching off in the sunlight, to where 
the blue sky bounds the glorious vision. The hope of see- 
ing such a prospect as this would nerve the laziesc limbs 
for a scramble over ice and snow. 

To me, the thought of climbing up to look over the edge 
of the Alps was a perfect fascination ; and my fancy glowed 
with poetic anticipation, on that September evening, as I 
“turned in” to my hard bed at the Hotel du Riffel, deter- 
mined to take a peep into Italy on the morrow. 

Far from poetic or pleasant were the feelings with which 
I “turned out” at the heathenish hour of three the next 
morning, and found everything enveloped in a dense mist ; 
but it was my last chance, and the start must be made, 
trusting to Providence for clearing weather. So after a 
hurried breakfast, we set off in the cold and darkness. We 
walked silently, in single file, first the guide, then my com- 
panion, an English clergyman, and last myself. The mist was 
so thick that we could see nothing but the path at our feet, 
and that but dimly ; but after half an hour in the dark, the 
wind lifted the fog and rolled it away like a curtain, reveal- 
ing a vision of supernal beauty, The path, not a foot wide, 
passed along the edge and slanting down the face of a 
precipitous slope. Hundreds of feet straight below us lay 
the vast Glacier, like a sea of ice, its huge waves glistening 
in the moonlight. On the other side, all glorious and pure, 
stood Monte Rosa and her long chain of sister peaks, from 
one of which an avalanche slipped slowly, waking the 
silence with its mysterious thunderings. The Matterhorn 
pointed upward like a gigantic finger of rock and ice. 
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Away to the left the eastern sky grew pale with dawn, and 
the morning star was fading just above the farthest summit. 
It seemed a scene too calm and beautiful for earth,—— 
the Gate of Eleaven. 

Our path led by a zig-zag descent to the Glacier, and 
there the day’s work began. Slipping on the ice, leaping 
over crevasses, (with not too much “ yawn” over them,) 
balancing carefully across narrow ice-bridges,—we at last 
reached the higher and safer region of the snow-fields. 
Meantime the glory of an Alpine sunrise had been spread 
before us. We had seen the rosy fire touch each lofty peak, 
until the whole sky was glowing, and the moon was 
drowned in the warmer light. We had watched the blush 
creep down the mountains, until at last the broad rim of 
the sun lifted itself from behind them, and almost dazzled 
us into blindness. 

Then we took some prosaic precautions against sun-barn. 
First, a coat of cold cream, rubbed over the face and neck, 
and applied with special care to the dangerously prominent 
nasal organ ; then a pair of huge blue “ gig-lamps ;” and 
finally, a thick grey veil, enveloping all the faee but an 
aperture for the eyes, and crowned with a slouch hat com- 
pleted a tout ensemble very suggestive of an old woman 
with a cold in her head. 

Thus equipped we marched steadily up the snow-slopes, 
—easy walking, for the snow had not begun to melt, and 
the inclination of the slopes was gentle. 

Nothing can be imagined more desolate than those 
enormous white fields. Not a sound broke the death-like 
silence. Our voices seemed feeble and stifled. It was 
indeed the stillness of death, for not a living thing met the 
eye in the wide expause of sky and snow. A frozen 
butterfly lay at my feet, with wings outspread, sunken an 
inch or two below the surface. <A single chamois-track, 
each delicate foot-print clearly marked, leading towards the 
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lonely heights of Monte Rosa, seemed to make the solitude 
stranger and more oppressive. 

A couple of hours walking up these bright, dreary slopes 
brought us to the foot of the last steep ascent. Here we 
rested, one sitting on the knapsack, another on the coil of 
rope, the other on his hat. A cup of wine from the can- 
teen, a bite of bread and meat,—and we are off for the last 
knee-breaking scramble. At last, the top! But the mist 
which on our side of the mountains had cleared away so 
gloriously, was still spread like a lake below us, over Italy. 
There was nothing to do but wait, and hope, and watch 
the swaying movements of the dark grey cloud. See—a 
little rift! It widens swiftly. Lo, the vision! Four thous- 
and feet of broken precipice,—at its foot lies a white village, 
aspeck, Far, fur away, all green and gray and golden in 
the sunshine and cloud-shadows, stretches Italy. What 
words could paint its glories? A giimpse, it is gone! 
The rift closes as if by magic, and the dark nist sweeps up 
close around us as we turn to descend. 

We started our downward journey with a glissade. The 
requisites to this exhilirating sport,—a sort of etherealized 
coasting,—are a steep snow-slope and a stout alpenstock, 
Putting our feet close together, and holding our sticks firm- 
ly at the left side, with the point behind as rudder and brake, 
we shot down the mountain side like three young comets. 
But soon the slope became more gradual, the snow softer, 
and we were forced to descend in a more commonplace way. 
Trudge, trudge, through the now yielding snow; over the 
glacier, wet and slippery, and musical with the tinkle of a 
thousand brooks falling into its unknown recesses; up the 
steep zig-zags of the path, and along the edge of the Riffel- 
berg, we marched steadily, until we reached the Hotel just 
at the stroke of noon. The extent to which we punished 
Kirsch-wasser, and “ biftek,” and “pommes” in innumer- 
able styles, is it not recorded unto this day in my hotel 
bill? H. J. V. D. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Bright days of my Boyhood, with sad, sweet emotion, 
My spirit turns backward to linger with you, 
As one whom swift sails carry out on the Ocean, 
Still turns and looks back while the land is in view. 
The fast-sinking hills of the coast, to his vision, 
Seem purple and gold in the sunset’s long rays : 
So now, to my fancy, you shine al! Elysian, 
Through the mellowing curtain of Memory’s haze. 


Light loves of my Boyhood, swift-winged as the Fairies, 
As seasons glide onward why must you depart ? 

Why cannot I worship the Annies and Marys 
Who once held the keys, as I thought, of my heart ? 

Your roseate dreams are all vanished and broken, 
And nothing remains of your rapturous bliss, 

But a ribbon, a flower, or some treasured token, 

’ Still keeping the fragrance, though faint. of a kiss. 


Bright hopes of my Boyhood, how soon are you faded,— 
How soon your gay petals are withered and fall ! 

The sunshine of living is oft overshaded ; 
This world has its tempests, you find, after all. 

Strong faith of my Boyhood, I mourn as you leave me ; 
I feel your clear confidence turn to distrust. 

I shrinkfrom the lesson that men will deceive me, 
That éarth’s fairest fruits are but ashes and dust. 


Is it wrong for my spirit so fondly to linger, 

Happy days of my Boyhood, in dreaming of you, 
While Duty points forward, with stern warning finger, 24 -~ 
And Life’s golden moments are fleeting and few ? 
Ah yet, while the great world comes nearer and nearer, 

And the last year at College is vanishing fast, ‘ 
The days that are ended seem brighter and dearer :— 
Let me pause for a moment to live in the past. 


H. J. V. D. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON WORDSWORTH. 





Wordsworth! He who could weave fact into fiction ; 
he who could touch the tenderest emotions of the soul with 
the simplest verse; he whose gentle spirit was a key which 
could unlock the deepest recesses of the reflective imagina- 
tion with a ready hand, it is he of whom we write. It shall 
be our province to consider our theme as a poet and as a 
man. We shall not, however, draw any rhetorical line of 
demarkation betwixt the two. The man is the poet; the 
poet is the man. 

Wordsworth first wore the cap and gown of a poet at 
Hawkshead. Here, among his school-time sports, he sported 
with the forests, the mountains, and the brooks. Here 
nature seemed to hold undisputed sway over his emotions. 
Sunshine in the sky caused sunshine in his heart; a clouded 
sky threw a cloud over his feelings. Other poets might 
draw from visionary scenes their illustrations, but in boy- 
hood" he gave evidence that Nature was his source. A 
writer has aptly said, that ‘‘ what he gave to the world was 
elicited by close communion with nature in her myriad 
shapes and hues.” Indeed, Wordsworth speaks the same 
sentiment when he writes : 

‘* Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my mortal being.”’ 


It has frequently been urged that Wordsworth is not a 
true poet, but a rhymer. This opinion, we believe, has 
arisen from the fact of his great naturalness, and from the fact 
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that he does not nse the figures of rhetoric to excess. In 
personification, for instance, he is not so ridiculous as many 
poets. We are not aware that he has ever made stones to 
weep, trees to have souls, or flowers to have pain when they 
have been crushed. Imagination he has, but not of that 
kind which runs away with its possessor, causing him to ex- 
aggerate every stanza of his creation. No; it is trained to 
yield to reason. Its portrayals are life-like. Is this a fault? 
[f so, Shakespeare is blamable for picturing so truthfully 
Julius Cesar, Brutus, and Mark Antony; if so, Byron has 
transgressed the proper bounds in his descriptions of coun- 
tries and persons; if so, poetry should be the outgrowth of 
the ideal only. If truthfulness is to be avoided, no histori- 
cal allusions in verse can be credited. It seems to us that 
those who ridicule the poetry of Wordsworth because they 
judge it prose-like, forget that his form of verse is extremely 
artless. Quotations in evidence of the artlessness of his 
poetry might be adduced in great numbers. In poipt we 
give the following from a sonnet : 
‘* It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquility."’ 
Again, we quote the following description : 
‘* There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak 
In sympathy austere.”’ 

Wordsworth is eminently a poet of the sympathies. He 
can evoke sympathy if there is a spark of it in the reader’s 
breast. In this connection we would mention, as particu- 
larly calculated to excite sympathy, W ordsworth’s exquisite 
poem, “* We are Seven.” Some critics have sought to de- 
prive this gem of its beauty. As for us, we would echo the 
same sentiment with regard to this poem that “ Christopher 
North ” expressed concerning the poetry of Keble, when 
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he wrote: “We should no more think of criticising such 
poetry than of criticising the clear blue skies, the soft green 
earth, the “liquid lapse” of an unpolluted stream that 
** Doth make sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every flower 
It overtaketh on its pilgrimage.” 

The best poetry is not written merely for pleasure. This 
Wordsworth realized. That sentiments of beauty, sub- 
limity, and the like legitimately fall under the poet’s touch, 
he was conscious; but to him this was not all. He believed 
in making poetry a medium through which the world could 
be reached and influenced in the consideration of political, 
scientific, and philosophical questions. And why not? To 
a large body of the intelligent, poetry is the most attractive 
and readable of all literature. Why not address this im- 
mense number of minds and hearts in the most effective 
manner? Thus, Wordsworth seems to us to have reasoned. 
And thus impelled, he wrote, and the people read. The 
critics often derided; but the fact that the assailed is now 
almost universally recognized as the first poet of his period 
is in itself a conclusive verdict in his behalf. The more 
Wordsworth was harslily criticised, the more he was read ; 
the more he was read, the more he was admired; the more 
he was admired, the more he was placed beyond the reach 
of criticism. Thus he became a poet of the people; and, 
as we have intimated, the people did not, and do not now 
fail to appeciate him. 

Wordsworth lived in the time of Southey and Coleridge. 
A brief comparison between either of these authors and our 
theme, will the better exhibit the latter. We may then, 
in a few aspects, compare Wordsworth with Southey. 
Southey had a propensity to be voluminous, and somewhat 
pedantic; Wordsworth wrote but little, and never sought 
to exhibit his learning. The poetry of the one is replete 
with bold, thrilling passages; the poetry of the other is not. 
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The former sees nature in wholes; the latter sees it in parts. 
The former leads us into a forest and asks us to take a view 
of the whole at once, and with the imagination; the latter 
seems to bring to the eye the grand, stately trees, but he does 
not forget the moss-covered rocks at their bases, the creeping 
viaes, the carols of the birds, and all that is worthy of our 
admiration. The poetry of Southey has almost become 
obsolete with the many, while that of Wordsworth is found 
in the library, however small, of nearly every person who 
possesses any proper taste for poetical literature. To us, 
Wordsworth holds the place in English, that William Cul- 
len Bryant occupies in American Literature. 

But how does Wordsworth compare with Coleridge? 
As a profound thinker he is inferior. This estimate, how- 
ever, does not place him among the list of second-rate think- 
ers. Not at all. Coleridge had a giant intellect. De- 
Quincey writes of him as follows: “ This illustrious man has 
the largest and most spacious intellect, the subtlest and 
most comprehensive, in my judgment, that has yet existed 
among men.” Coleridge, furthermore, had large classical 
learning, and was noted not a little for his scientific attain- 
ments. Besides, he was not an inferior psychologist. Words- 
worth understood the soul only as he saw it moved by the 
tender pathos of his verse. The world has not the half of 
what Coleridge might have been, the habits of the man hav- 
ing prevented the full play of his wonderful powers. It is 
hardly possible that Wordsworth could have done better 
than he did. When we read “ The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” or “ Christabel,” of Coleridge, we feel that we are 
in the presence of extraordinary intellect; when we read 
“The Excursion” or “The Prelude,” of Wordsworth, 
we know that their author had a great heart. Many times 
has Wordsworth been a light in a dark place. He never 
obscures the light. 
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It cannot be actually estimated what any one effects for 
the good of society; but were it possible so to do, we are 
conscious that William Wordsworth would occupy nosecond 
rank among the poets. A. B. 


ON THE GLACIER. 


At morning, silence reigns supreme. 





No sound the frozen stillness breaks, 

Save when the avalanche awakes 
The echoes, far as in a dream. 

Its sudden thunders, dying, seem 

To leave the air so still, it aches. 

At noon, a myriad brooklets spring : 
And every brook light music makes, 
Till all the deep crevasses ring : 

At intervals, a larger stream, 
Slipping between two pale blue walls, 
Makes louder music as it falls. 

So in the poet’s heart, the glow 
Of passion wakes the powers that sleep ; 
A thousand thoughts and feelings leap 

To life,—spontaneous into song they flow. 


Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
And dinna be sae rude to me 
As kiss me sae before folk. 
It wad na gi'e me meikle pain, 
‘Gin we were seen and heard by nane 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane, 
But, guid sake! no before folk. 
Scorcn Ba..ap. 





XUM 
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EDELWEISS. 


There is an Alpine flower which grows only at great 
heights, and in remote spots on the mountains. It is the 
last, dear reminder of the warm, blossoming bosom of the 
Jarth, that the traveller sees in his perilous journey towards 
some icy peak, which is the goal of his ambition; and, as 
he descends wearily from the lonely height, this flower 
greets him as the first, sweet token of the beauty and fra- 
grance which await him in the valley. The simple Swiss 


g 
peasants call it Edelweiss—noble purity, because it is so 
white, and grows so far from Earth, so near to Heaven. 
The thought of which it is the symbol, its beauty and its 
rarity make it a favorite among the Swiss maidens. By 
such a gift, the young mountaineer proves himself not only 
a devoted lover, but a bold and skilful climber;—too bold 
sometimes; for often has a daring youth been found, life- 
less, at the foot of some smooth cliff, grasping a white 
flower, whose companions still bloomed on the giddy 
verge above him. 


He knelt to pluck the tiny flower, 
That trembled on the crag’s smooth brink : 
He knew no danger in the hour ; 
He felt no nerve within him shrink. 
He only thought of her, whose eyes 
Would greet his gift with glad surprise. 


They brought him to her, scarred and dead : 
She stood in silent agony ; 

No cry of grief, no tear she shed,— 
The girl must weep or she will die. 

They laid the hand in which he kept 

The flower, in hers, and then she wept. 


H. J. V. D. 
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AMERICAN LOCALISM. 


American Civilization in its development and present 
state is an anomaly. In the history of mankind we can 
find nothing resembling our past, nothing suggesting our 
future. Our government, our natural surroundings, the 
many elements of our population, our advance in thought, 
in science, in invention, and withal our youth, all present 
a spectacle peculiar to itself. They are forces whose course 
we cannot map out, whose result we cannot, in imagination, 
depict. America, in fact, presents some strange phenom- 
ena, some of which, with all her promise and progress, we 
cannot reconcile with our idea of national advance and 
prosperity. Prominent among these is American localism, 
which derives its potency from our lack of a national centre. 

The spirit of localism is injurious to nationality. It 
prejudices the mind of one section against what may come 
from another, and chokes a kindly sympathy between local- 
ities. It narrows the mind, and dwarts the intellect. More 
injurious still, it prevents mutual codperation and support. 
America, we think, has suffered from localism nationally 
and in her literature, which, however, is not so evident in 
a want of patriotism as in a lack of national strength and 
individuality. This evil is much increased and is increasing 
with us by means of the great distance between localities and 
the diverse peoples constituting the elements of population 
in different sections. Puritan New England, Quaker Penn- 
sylvania, the slave-holding South, and the unsettled and 
unrefined West, have each had their peculiar character- 
istics, the distinguishing marks of which time and separa- 
tion are rendering more apparent. They have, moreover, 
their centres of civilization, which represent them socially, 
and in which their schools of literature, if they deserve the 
name, have taken rise. These localisms are increasing, as 
the vast extent of our territory is being settled by distinct 
elements of population. 
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America is a great alembic into which these elements 
are being poured, and in which they must be assimilated. 
To preserve her integrity she must mould them into a 
people of a distinct national genius; a people, moreover, 
with a great national centre, not only of government, 
or of commerce, but of nationality; a centre into which 
will converge the resources, the strength, the character of 
the nation, from which will radiate its life and mind. 
Such a centre is necessary to nationality —in fact in Amer- 
ica it alone can form a nationality. It overcomes the evils 
of localism, taking the good from all sections and in return 
casting over the country the mantle of its own identity. 
It is to the nation what the head is to the body. As it 
forms a national genius, so it is indispensable to a uational 
literature, for the latter, to be a true exponent of a people, 
must come from the former. Until she has a nationality, 
America can have no great literature commensurate with 
her strength, characteristic of her individuality. 

For the importance of such a national centre to the 
progress and character of a nation, we argue not only from 
the constitution of human nature and society, and especially 
from the peculiar circumstances in which America is placed, 
but also from the history of the greatest nations. Athens 
was the head and heart of Greece; Rome was the Roman 
Empire; Paris is the birthplace and home of French arts 
and letters; and London is the epitome of the English 
nation. It seems as important for the nation as for the 
individual to have a head, and in this respect America is 
headless—or worse still, she is hydra-headed. Washington 
is not as much our capital, in the true sense of the word, 
as New York or Philadelphia, while all over the broad land 
are springing up cities which claim pre-eminence. Boston 
is our most literary city, but cannot be the representative 
of our nationality, while in the West cities of mushroom 
growth and illiterate renown are clamoring for our public 
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buildings. Thus the mental activity of our country is 
dissipated, the elements of our population are scattered, 
mutual codperation is wanting, and the national genius is 
still unformed from which must spring our literature and 
arts. 

We have presented this lack of national unity as perhaps 
an unfortunate—at any rate as a peculiar—phenomenon of 
American Civilization. The remedy is not for us to pre- 
scribe, but for time to accomplish. With many other 
inexplicable things connected with the development of 
America, this is no doubt tending to the proper consum- 
mation of our destiny. If a disadvantage in the past, it 
may unfold into a profit in the future, when in the history 
of nations our period will have been attained and our labor 
for mankind accomplished. L. 





DREAMLAND. 


When the shadowy form of evening 
Shakes her sable tresses low, 
O’er the western gate of heaven, 
O’er the weary earth below ; 

From the silence and the stillness 
Shadow-beings come to me, 

And they ever whisper, whisper 

Of the days that are to be. 


Through the mazes of the Future, 
By the side of silver streams, 
Shadows lead my willing spirit 

To the sunny land of dreams. 
There on me a maiden smileth, 
Fairer than the angels bright, 

One whose radiant eyes in splendor 
Shame tif starlit arch of Night. 
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This is Hope, the gentle siren 
Pointing to the years afar, 

In her hand unnumbered blessings, 
On her snowy brow a star. 

Ever would she lead me onward 
Through the misty vales of Time, 
To the sunlit heights of manhood, 
Gleaming through the years sublime. 


Ever would I follow, follow 
Where her gentle footsteps wind, 
Till I see upon the summits 

All the shining wealth of mind ; 
Till I see the restless spirit 

Over rolling ages span, 

And from out the realm of shadow 
Pluck the destinies of man ! 





Comes another form to meet me 
Through the rosy mists of dreams, 
Fair as Morning's blue-eyed daughter, 
Bright as Evening’s star she seems ! 
All the smiling charms of Beauty 
Play in dimples round her mouth, 
Sweet and passionate as Summer, 
Tender as the dreamy South. 


O! her name to man is dearer 

Than the tinsel of renown, 

And she weaves for him a chaplet 
Brighter than the laurel crown. 
Love, the joy and hope of being ! 
Love, the beautiful and bright ! 
Love, the fairest star that glitters 
) On the sable brow of Night! 


Love, that crowns with grace and beauty 
All the nobler part of man ; 

Love, that shone serene in Eden, 

When our being first began ! 

Still another form is near me 

In the depths of dreamy land ; 

On her brow is twined the laurel, 
Wealth and honor in her hand. 














Dreamland. 


She it is who points me upward 
To the glory of a name, 

She whose songs too oft allure me, 
Fair and subtle siren, Fame! 

Now she leads me to the summits 
Whence the busy Earth I sean, 
All-the grandeur and the glory, 
And the power and wealth of man. 


Then she leaves me; and my spirit 
Wistful turns her saddened eye, 
Backward to the sunny valleys 
Where my young affections lie. 
Gone is all the smiling sunshine, 
Gone is all the bright and fair. 

Dark above the ice-bound streamlets 
Hang the gloomy clouds of care. 


Still one form remains beside me, 
Still one tender hand is given, 
Pointing up the rugged pathway 

To the shining gates of heaven. 
O’er our pati. the storm may gather, 
Round our heads the tempest rave, 
But the ange! Hope is with us 

To the threshold of the grave. 


Age and Grief our locks may whiten, 
Pain may rack our ruined frame, 
Poverty itself despise us, 

Scorn may trample on our name ; 
But so long as life is beating 

In the pulses of our form, 

Ever on us Hope is smiling, 
Through the sunshine and the storm. 


Now, at length, the stars of heaven 
Fade into the morning gray ; 

All the shining constellations 
Westward wend their golden way. 
O’er the slumbers of my spirit, 
Rosy day in splendor streams ; 

Man again to life is waking— 

I must leave the Land of Dreams. 









YANKEE. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


[This department of the Lir. is intended to represent the opinion of the 
Students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 
to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions.—Ebs. } 


COMMENCEMEMT ORATORY 


Our title, of course, will suggest the idea that some re- 
pentant Senior has arrived at a due appreciation of his 
wasted time and talents, and would fain clutch at an honor 
which he has not earned. Can we then hope to be believed 
when we say that it is not selfishness, but conviction of the 
truth of a principle that urges our pen ? 

The custom has been to give commencement speeches 
to the first half, or so, of the graduating class in the order of 
their grades. This principle we consider sound only as ap- 
plied to the first ten or a dozen of the highest grades. These 
men deserve all honor, and the college and the class is hon- 
ored by them. They are men who, through weary terms— 
day by day, night after night—have pursued with diligence 
the studies of the course. Oftentimes have they bent their 
minds to unwelcome tasks, and prosecuted their studies in 
uncongenial themes ; and that with conscientious motive, or, 
at least, with an honorable ambition. Such can but interest 
and instruct an audience. The same energy and care will 
be displayed in their orations, which have characterized their 
study ; and their orations, howsoever delivered, will excel. 
But this principle, which holds for the higher few, does 
not hold in direct proportion for every gradation below. 

In every class of three or four score members, many an 
unforeseen and unavoidable element must, from the very 
exigencies of life, affect, in greater or less degree, the 
stand in class. Trouble, sickness, bereavement, may mar 
the work of a year. Necessitated absence from an exami- 
nation diminishes the grade. Yet these are potent factors 
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in the total average. Again: some men enter college with 
preparation so meagre that their labor, during the first two 
years of the course, to enable them to stay in the class at all, 
is far greater than that expended by a more fortunate class- 
mate, who has an academic preparation, and who upon the 
strength of that. with little study, can rank in the teens. 
And yet the greater self discipline and culture will accrue 
to the one obliged so to labor, and his mental im- 
provement, in vigor and compass, long ere Commence- 
ment, will exceed the valuation that his grade implies. 
Therefore, though we are not prepared to say that such men 
would interest an audience any more than those who, with 
less mental outlay, rank in the twenties ; yet we strongly 
think the probabilities in their favor, and, certainly, as a re- 
ward of merit, we consider it their due. 

For still another class we speak, with al] respect to 
superior judgment, but with a burning sense of what past 
experience upon our commencement stage has proved to be 
an injustice. We can but admire that universal harmony 
which leads the minister to the desk, the merchant to the 
counter, the sailor te the seas. Why not, then, the orator to 
the only position on earth which Heaven made for him, and 
which Heaven and his own labor and study have best fitted 
him for! Why these Halls, our glory and our boast, if only 
for once in their college course some of their best speakers 
appear in public! What does it argue against a man, as 
fitted for a commencement orator, if he has preferred Hall 
medals instead of a passable grade : or has chosen to study in 
Literature, Rhetoric, and vocal training until he has in- 
creased his facility in these branches to the exclusion of 
more shallow, because more versatile, attainments! Should 
the chill night-hours which he has passed in the woods, 
striving, in voice and gestnre, to embody and enliven 
thought before his stolid audience of trees, go for naught ? 
Should he leave his Alma Mater lacking her parting bene- 
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diction, if he has been schooling himself to portray, with 
adequate expression, the Christian doctrines and the Chris- 
tian life, to whose advocacy and defence he has consecrated 
his breath? Is it not an eudeavor worthy high meed, if his 
energies have been strained in preparation to defend the 
innocent and accuse the guilty at the law’s tribunal ? 

When such an one comes before an audience he begins 
his life work. Beyond their applause, his mind seeks its 
own approval. In their faces, he reads his fate. From 
their attention, he draws his inspiration. Success there is 
his wealth, his ambition, his all. With how much of care 
and pains will he approach the critical audience! How will 
each word and sentence be studied and arranged! How 
studiously will each thought be dressed and stripped and 
clothed again! How will the heat of his life’s blood and 
breath in glowing fusion join each phrase! 

Many who come before a commencement audience have 
seldom spoken in public and will never speak again. Small 
will be their motive, and, from lack of cultivation, feeble 
will be their power. In another direction lie their attain- 
ments, as high, certainly, as that of the orator, but differing 
from his; and tinding their true aim, their reward, in the 
track which they have followed. 

While many able and deserving students are denied a 
Commencement speech; while the reward of scholarship 
is high grade, and the prizes and fellowships offered for 
pure scholarly superiority; while the orator’s no less 
laborious study, and his superior fitness plead for recogni- 
tion; in the face of custom, though it be century old, we 
seek a change. 8. 


+ Qe 


PRINCETON AND THE SOUTH. 


Princeton is preéminently a national Institution. This 
has been her distinguishing characteristic in the past, and 
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it is her distinguishing feature to-day. In the long years 
of her past strength and usefulness she has gathered within 
these old walls students from all parcs of our land, and 
more particularly, beyond all other Northern Colleges, she 
has had the patronage of the South. Look through her 
Triennial Catalogue and note the names that make that 
long and worthy list of her sons that are Southern born. 
Recall the past that they have played in their country’s 
history, what they have done to mould the national mind, 
to shape the national policy and guide a mighty people in 
the past: then remember that Princeton was the schoo! of 
their youth—and the memory of that youth is not fled— 
and you can realize how through her worthiest sons and 
representative men the South is bound to Princeton. 

Nor has their Alma Mater been inconsiderate of those 
relations that existed in the past, even though civil strife 
and the desolation of war raged as a gulf between. 

After the late struggle, when the South was prostrate, 
when the distractions of an unsettled state of society and 
the harassments of political anarchy, appalling to the mind 
and sickening to the heart, rendered any profitable study 
almost impossible, the doors of Princeton were open 
to those Southerners who, able to go abroad, sought 
some quiet spot, apart from that tumult that was raging in 
their once happy homes. And hither turned many a 
Southern youth with stern resolve, brave heart and willing 
hands, to work out his future, and the Alma Mater of his 
fathers was found a peaceful resting place, a congenial 
retreat in those dark days. Student life here was not dis- 
turbed by sectional prejudices. The place of one’s birth 
and breeding, the political opinions that one may hold, 
affected not his position in this college world. All unchar- 
itable feelings, or rather the expression of them, were done 
away with. Only the most generous sentiment prevailed. 
Such was the happy relation between student and student. 
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The treatment of Southern students by the Faculty and 
officers of the College was also impartial and liberal. All 
the rights and privileges of the Institution were heartily 
accorded. No distinction was made in conferring degrees 
and honors, and every encouragement was given to these 
representatives of a stricken land. In short, a man passed 
for just what he was intrinsically worth. Political differ- 
ences existed without finding expression in personal insult 
and defamation, and political prejudice, however intense it 
may have been at times, issued in no injustice to the South. 

So met and so treated in the old College home of their 
fathers, the Southern young men took heart, and their 
work here in these last vears is no mean record. A cheer- 
ful confidence was inspired, and the old bitterness passed 
away. They became more numerous from year to year, 
and with their numbers the liberal sentiment pervading the 
Institution has increased, and to-day is forcibly embodied 
in the election by Whig Hall of the Hon. John C. Breck- 
inridge of Kentucky to deliver the Annual Oration before 
the Literary Societies at the next Commencement. 

In remembering the retired statesman in his quiet home 
at Lexington, in calling one of her Southern sons to this 
high post of honor, and in recognizing his eminence and 
power as a citizen of that broad republic of letters, in which 
no circumstance can disfranchise him, Whig Hall has done 
an act that stamps as false the charge of political prejudice 
in our midst, and proclaims the power of a free spirit, a 
broad, liberal sentiment in these old College Halls. 

And let it be remembered that this was done by the 
young men of our Institution—representatives of the youth 
of our land, the youth in whose hands is the future of this 
country. Let it not be forgotten that this is a spontaneous 
and not a forced expression. Let it be distinctly understood 
that the Faculty did not suggest or influence this action. 
As an official body they could have had no influence one 
way or the other, if they had acted. 
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The election of Mr. Breckinridge is a hearty expression of 
a deep-rooted sentiment that exists, and to us it is full of pro- 
mise for the future. It tells of a coming kindly feeling in our 
land, however much political hate and rancor may now di- 
vide. It points toa free, generous spirit which the South does 
not believe to exist, and which the North has seldom shewn. 
It bespeaks the place and power of just such an Institution 
as Princeton in restoring that peace throughout our coun- 
try that all men long for. It declares that politics and the 
dictates of party shall not rule in every sphere of life. In 
short this election founded in an honest recognition of 
individual worth and eminence, characterized by the most 
becoming enthusiasm, points to a catholicity of feeling, and 
a determination to exclude from our midst political fanat- 
icism. 

We only hope Mr. Breckinridge will find it convenient 
and agreeable to accept the invitation. There is every 
consideration to bring him back to Princeton, especially at 
this time and under these circumstances. The memory of 
his college days, the memory of his two grandfathers that 
sleep in yonder cemetery, his brotherhood with the alamni 
of this college, so large a part of whom are Southerners, 
the claim that these Southern students, and the Institution 
through them, have upon him at this time, we hope will 
move him. In assenting to the wish of his Alma Mater, he 
can serve her in such a way as few of her sons are able. 
He can do honor to his old Society who has not forgotten 
him in these days of his retirement. He can serve most 
gratefully the Southern students of this generation in our 
midst, and by an address which we are sure his own judg- 
ment would make eminently appropriate, he could discharge 
a duty specially devolving upon him at this time, and con- 
fer an honor upon his Society and the Institution, con- 
firm and strengthen the feeling, so free from sectional prej- 
udice, that prevails in this College. 





Editorial. 





EDITORIAL. 








Since our last issue the old year has quietly taken its de- 
parture, and ’73 has come among us, cold and blustering at 
the beginning, but full of interest to that class whose col- 
lege days are now drawing rapidly to a close. 


BATTLE OF LIFE. 


Those who are fond of improving the occasion by timely 
observations, do not fail periodically to remind us, that we 
are now about to “ go out into the world and take our part 
in the Battle of Life.” 

Some look upon this prospective “ going out,” with 
unmixed joy,—viewing themselves in something the same 
light as do convicts who have served their time; while 
some few on the other hand, relish it as little as does the 
average youth, the vacating 4 warm bed on a frosty morning. 

How this battle is going to be fought, will differ, prob- 
ably, in accordance with the native tastes and talents, am- 
bitions and opportunities, of each individual gendarme. 
Some will be always leader, others will be always follow- 
ers; some will prefer to fight in the main army, others will 
spring instinctively for a place in the advance guard ; some 
will be helpless unless in squads, others will display a genias 
as pickets and sharpshooters ; some will be always ready for 
a forlorn hope, others will never be able to do themselves 
justice unless under cover; many, we doubt not, would pre- 
fer a place in the reserve corps, and some will lose no time 
in securing themselves snug berths in the quartermaster’s 
department. 

Some are going to the neighboring Seminary, there to 
enjoy a little preliminary skirmishing with Hebrew roots, 
polemics and dialectics. Some will rid themselves of any 
unnecessary sensibility they may happen to possess, by 
spending several years in familiarizing themselves with the 
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properties and powers of boluses—both emetic and cathar- 
tic—occasionally indulging in a minute and exhaustive 
analysis of some one of such human carcasses as find the 
“ battle of life’? too many for them. Some will doubtless 
also spend several years as copying clerks in some attorney’s 
office, laboring all the while under the delusion that they 
are studying law. Some will go to Europe; these will 
probably postpone their battle, or at least the heavy fight- 
ing, till their return. One, we know of, is going to the New 
Jersey Legislature, at least he is going to run if he gets the 
nomination. Some will doubtless secure them a wife, be- 
fore they have taken the slight precaution to previously se- 
cure for themselves visible means of support. Some will 
fight the battle by proxy, satisfied with the excitement inci- 
dent to being a lay figure for tailors, and cutting off their 
fathers’ coupons. Some will embark on the stormy waters 
of a mercantile life. This, in the opinion of those worthy 
veterans engaged in it, is the only real battle, the others 
being all secondary and subservient. From the language 
usually applied to this, we suspect it to have something of 
the nature of a naval conflict. We hear for instance, of 
sinking funds, stranded ventures, and shipwrecked fortunes ; 
and curiously enough, though the fortane may be sunk to 
depths unfathomable, there always remain more or less 
floating debts. The motto emblazoned on the banner of 
the gallant tars of trade and commerce, around which they 
rally with heroic daring in the deadly conflict, is buy in 
the cheapest market, sell in the dearest, making all due al- 
lowance for freight, storage, wharfage and commissions.” 
We would not be considered cynical. We simply do 
not believe that the trials and temptations of life, for several 
years to come at least, will differ to such an extravagant ex- 
tent from those of the past, as many would have us suppose. 
We believe there is a battle of life, though the figure is un- 
pardonably trite and associated in our minds with much 
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that is little better than cant. We take exceptions to those 
sermons about * going out into the world,” as though we 
had been for the last four years in a nursery, and the put: 
ting this battle of life altogether in the future, as though it 
was not right here at College, here where characters are 
moulded, powers are cultivated, tastes are formed, friend- 
ships are cemented, intellects increased in strength and ¢a- 
pacity, where hearts are changed or hardened, consciences 
seared or quickened, that at least half the battle must be 


fought. 


—2 @ o—_—_—_—_ 


UNITING THE SOCIETY LIBRARIES. 


Some time ago there appeared in the local paper of this 
place a proposition, professing we believe, to emanate from 
some one in authority, to the effect that our Society Libra- 
ries be removed from the Halls and placed somewhere in 
the new library building, when the same is completed. 
The expediency of this movement has been discussed pro 
and con, both in the pages of the Lit. and elsewhere, but as 
yet nothing has been done in regard to the matter, nor has 
any such proposition been formally made to the Societies 
by the College authorities. 

While many individuals seem to favor the proposition 
generally, no two are in entire concord as to exactly how it 
should be carried out. That the Hall Library should be 
simply handed over to the College authorities to be identi- 
fied hereafter with the College Library, to be managed by 
the college and subject only to its regulations, no one as yet 
has had the hardihood to recommend. We believe, though, 
this would be the ultimate tendency of the movement, how- 
ever guarded we might be at the outset. 
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Some suggest that, though the libraries be transferred 
to the new college building, they still be kept separate and 
managed by the Societies as at present. Under this plan’ 
they would hardly be secret, as that would be coupled with 
great difficulty, and the necessity of it, under the circum- 
stances, not at all obvious. The only argument in favor of 
this, is the additional room that would thus be afforded the 
Societies by the removal of the Libraries from their own 
buildings. But then the question arises, whether the pres- 
ent Society buildings are smaller than the necessities of the 
ease call for, and if so, cannot additional accommodations 
be acquired in some other way, rather than by the Societies 
becoming pensioners on the bounty of the College ? 

It is suggested that, if the Society Libraries were thus 
brought before the public, they would be benefited by the 
competition and rivalry that would thus be incited between 
the Halls in regard to the relative merits and general ap- 
pearance of their respective libraries. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the printed catalogues and the general appearance 
of the books taken out of each, ought to be sufficient for 
purposes of comparison. But, aside from this, it is only 
fair to assume that each Society expends as much in keep- 
ing up ifs library and in purchasing new books, as is con- 
sistent with a due regard for the other interests of the So- 
ciety. Further than this, we should think, it was scarcely 
desirable that either Society should go. 

The most plausible argument in favor of the change in 
question, was advanced in the pages of the “ Lit.” several 
months ago. It was argued that as the Hall Libraries are 
at present locked up within secret walls, the Societies are 
continually duplicating books, which, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is an unnecessary waste of money. Again, the books 
of one Society are not directly available to the members of 
the other. The new plan proposes to obviate these objec- 
tions; and further, it is argued, that by having both libra- 
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ries under one management and open to the members of 
each Society indifferently, they would not only be a géter 
benefit to the students generally—but by combining the 


funds for their support, they could be increased as tp tre 


variety and value of the books, to a mach better adva . 
than under the present system. 

The writer in question fails to inform us whether the 
joint library is to be controlled by the Societies acting to- 
gether, or by the College. It is, however, very clear to us, 
that a union library, independent of the College, between 
societies bearing the relations that the Whig and Clio bear 
to each other, would even at the best, be a source of con- 
tinual difficulty and endless misunderstanding, and in case 
of the recurrence of any of those difficulties that have from 
time to time come up between the Societies, it would be the 
occasion of the greatest embarrassment. This we think 
must be evident to all who will be at the pains to duly con- 
sider it, so that after all, the real question left for us to 
consider is, whether the societies shall dispense with their 
libraries, give up their stock on hand to the College, and 
contribute hereafter to the general library fund what they 
have heretofore annually expended in purchasing new books 
or replacing old ones ? 

As for ourselves, we are manifestly opposed to any 
movement, that looks to uniting the libraries or taking them 
in any degree out of the immediate control of the Societies, 
While there are obvious advantages in reciprocity or com- 
thunism in library accommodations, there are, we think, 
still greater in Societies, as in individuals, having their own 
private library, inaccessible to outsiders, except by special 
favor. As to books being duplicated, while in some cases 
it is perhaps to be regretted, yet, on the whole, where there 
are so large a number to be accommodated, we can scarcely 
accept it as an evil. Indeed, in the case of many of our 
more popular works, it would not be unadvisable to have 
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several copies in each library. The College authorities 
have already at their disposal, funds sufficient to maintain 
a first-class College Library. In the selection of books they 
are naturally guided by their own tastes and judgments, 
In the same manner the Society libraries contain for the 
most part the selections of the students themselves. Asa 
result, popular current literature soonest finds its way into 
the Society libraries, and, asa rule, the average student will 
ordinarily be much more likely to find reading matter to 
his taste in either of the Society libraries, than in that of the 
College. This advantage, in losing control of the libra- 
ries, we would in a great measure forego. 

Moreover, the libraries are an important if not an essen- 
tial feature of the Literary Societies. Being of no incon- 
siderable pecuniary value, they add not a little to the weight 
and influence of the Societies. Together with the Reading 
Room, they make the advantages of Society membership 
obvious even to those most indifferent to the ordinary 
literary exercises of the Halls. Being the accumulation of 
years, their possession gives a vantage ground to the exist- 
ing Societies, which, we believe in years past, has had no 
litcle influence in preventing the starting, or at least the 
continuance, of other similar societies among us, when 
such societies could only exist to the detriment of those 
previously established. 

In view of all these considerations, we should regard 
with great concern any such movement towards changing 
the status of the libraries, as has been suggested. And as 
it seemed to meet with favor in some quarters, we thought 
it not inexpedient to consider briefly here, some of the ob- 
jections to it; as these, however, are so obvious and the 
benefit to be derived of such a doubtful character, we can 
seurcely believe that it will ever be seriously attempted. 
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A THIRD SOCIETY. 


The point however, in regard to the desirability of more 
room within the Society buildings, is certainly a suggestive 
one. These buildings were erected years ago with reference 
to accommodating a much smaller number than at present 
claim membership. The query is naturally suggested, if 
the number of students continue to inerease for several 
years to come, as in the past few years; if the new Scien- 
tific School attract any considerable number, as it undoubt- 
edly will, how will it affect the Societies? They might 
select a limited number to membership, choosing only those 
of marked ability. This might bea great benefit to the 
fortunate ones selected, but it would be likely to exclude 
many of those who have the greatest need of the training 
the Societies offer, and who would be most likely to profit 
by its exercises. They might exclude the members of the 
Scientific School, but as the scientific course is likely, at 
first at least, to be interwoven with the academic, the line 
between them could scarcely be clearly drawn, even if it 
were advisable. The friends of the Societies may, as they 
have done before, erect us new and suitable buildings, or 
enlarge our present ones, but the expediency of receiving 
an indefinitely large number into a literary society, is far 
from obvious. It is certainly not apparent on contest night 
when everybody contends. We suspect that the time is not 
far distant, when the question of a third Literary Society 
will begin to be mooted. In times past the College could 
not sustain three Societies. We doubt even if it could ad- 
vantageously at present. But when Princeton numbers 
five hundred students and as many more as you will, when 
the number of the Faculty.shall be still further increased, 
the curriculum enlarged, and building shall be added to 
building, we anticipate that a young and vigorous society 
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shall be arresting our attention, and perhaps claiming our 
admiration. May her relations with her older rivals be as 
pleasant and amicable as, on the whole, the American Whig 
and Cliosophie Societies have managed to maintain towards 
sach other for something over a century. 





FLORAL OFFERINGS, 


We have always regarded it as a matter of doubtful 
propriety and a display of questionable taste, in members 
of the audience, on the Junior Orator contest evening, pub- 
licly singling out certain ones of the contestants as recipi- 
ents of floral offerings more or less elaborately put together 
in the form of bouquets. Even if these flowers were given 
with some little discrimination, and were really intended to 
be indicative of the donors’ appreciation of the speaker’s 
efforts, still in a prize contest such special marks of favor 
by any in the audience, in anticipation of the decision, sa- 
vor of invidious comparison, give rise in some instances to 
ill-founded expectations of more substantial recognition at 
the hands of the judges, and are apt to occasion some de- 
gree of depression in the case of those not thus distin- 
guished, 

But ordinarily, the merit of the speaker or the charac- 
ter of his speech, has little to do with his receiving or not 
receiving these floral offerings under discussion. Never 
was the doctrine of predestination more beautifully illus- 
trated, than in the case of these bouquets. The expectant 
orator seated in dignity upon the stage, and gazing benig- 
nantly, though with some trepidation, at the vast audience 
before him, while he marks the bouquets apparent here and 
there throughout the house, can usually “ spot ” with entire 
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acenracy, such as in the fullness of time are to be publicly 
conferred upon him. Thomas perceives with great satisfac- 
tion the lovely nosegay in the possession of his maiden 
aunt, which she is guarding with the greatest care, being 
evidently bent on keeping both it and herself uninjured ane 
unraffied. He recognizes it as the one he saw on the parlor 
table in the morning, or perhaps his judicions taste in the 
matter of flowers has been consulted in the purchase of it. 
Probably no one more than himself could form a more ac- 
curate estimate of its pecuniary value. He will, at the ap- 
pointed time, make all due acknowledgment of this delicate 
mark of appreciation of his oratorical efforts, by a graceful 
bow made vaguely in the direction of his affectionate rela- 
tive—though he cannot help entertaining a slight suspicion, 
that this ceremony is, under the circumstances, somewhat 
superfluons. LHe hopes if he forgets his speech in the 
middle, his worthy aunt will have the good sense not to 
make his failare the more conspicuous, and himself pro- 
fonndly uncomfortable, by sending up the flowers anyway. 
The mere possibility of such an issue disturbs him not a 
little, and perhaps his cogitations finally lead to the same 
conclusion with ourselves, that whenever anything has de- 
generated into a farce and a form and a matter of course, 
it had better be abolished. 

Of course, in every instance, the distribution of the bou- 
quets is not so completely foreshadowed as in the case of 
Thomas just cited ; but our observations for several years 
past go to show, that those speakers who have the greatest 
number of friends in the audience, are always likely to have 
the most bouquets, while those who come from a distance, 
and whose friends have not been able to come up to Prince- 
ton will, except in rare instances, get few, if any. 

We would observe too, that the peculiar character of 
the contest, being not merely an exhibition, but a contest 
between two Societies, with disinterested judges appointed 
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to decide on its merits, seem to make this floral display 
specially out of place. We trust our present Junior Ora- 
tors will give this matter consideration, and take measures, 
if it so seems good to them, to have this feature of the 
J. O. contest hereafter dispensed with. 


—_—_-—_—_-- @ =+—______—_ 


JUNIOR ORATORS. 


We think the Seniors ected wisely in postponing their 
Class Day election till the present session. The time re- 
maining is still more than adequate for any man, that can 
do anything at all, to make fall preparation for the Class 
Day Exercises. It seems far more fitting also, that the men 
for the positions on Senior Class Day should be chosen at 
the-meridian of Senior vear, rather than immediately after 
the close of Junior. 

In the same way we should think, it would be much 
better to have the preliminary Janior Orator contest trans- 
ferred to the middle of the second collegesession. The ce- 
cisiou of the committee might and ought to be announced 
within a week thereafter. The successful contestants would 
then have full fifteen weeks before the final contest, ample 
time, for any one capable of gaining the appointment, to 
make full preparation. 

This is a Junior Contest and Junior Exhibition, but, as 
it stands now, the speeches for the preliminary contest, and 
which when suecesstul often serve for the second, are written 
almost immediately after the beginning of Junior year, be- 
fore the more liberal and higher range of studies of that 
year have had time to work out their legitimate results in 
the development and culture of those pursuing them. 
Hence these speeches, however excellent, are necessarily 
more on a level with Sophomore productions than if the 
contest was held later. 
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The present arrangement gives, we think, undue advant- 
age to those who have had previous experience in public 
speaking, though they may be inferior in power of expres. 
sion, depth of thought, and latent oratorical abilities to 
some of those who come before an audience with a speech 
of their own for the first, or at the most, the second time. 
A student’s first efforts are almost necessarily erade in 
thought, and extravagaut in expression. It takes at least 
two efforts before he can fully possess himself of the idea, 
that it is not impossible to write a creditable speech that 
shall contain from beginning to end, not a solitary reference 
either to Greece, Rome or even the American Eagle. 

While the Junior Orators generally stand pre-eminent 
us speakers throughout their entire course, still it is by no 
means an unfamiliar instance, where these gentlemen are 
worsted in subsequent contests in the societies by those who 
were unsuccessful in the early Junior contest, and if all'the 
Junior Orators obtained a speech on Commencement, it 
would very rarely happen, that they would be the best eight 
speakers on the stage. 

The difference between the present time of the contest 
and the time proposed may seem inconsiderable, but still 
we believe that those appointed for the contest at the later 
date would represent more nearly the ability of the class in 
Junior year. Again if these speeches were written at the 
end of the first session of Junior year rather than at the 
beginning, and if some of the subsequent contests in both 
Halls were previous to the Junior Orator contest, rather 
than after it, we believe we would have better productions 
and a higher order of speaking, and perhaps come nearer 
to selecting the best cight speakers for the contest than we 


always do at present. 

We would further suggest before leaving this subject, 
that steps should be taken to procure the repeal of the pres- 
ent Faculty regulations, limiting the Societies in the election 
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of their judges to members of that body; as, whatever good 
it was meant to accomplish in the first place, it is now, we 
think, unnecessary, as well as being both inconvenient and 
irritating. 


= + Geo 





EXAMINATIONS, 


Senior final examination is fast approaching. We doubt 
not but every one for whom that ordeal is appointed has 
entertained the question, whether we are to have the differ- 
ent examinations all at once, as has been the fortune, or 
rather misfortune of Seniors heretofore, or will they be 
seattered along through the session, as has been reported 
was the intention of the Faculty ? 

We do not refer so particularly to the examinations in 
the Greek, Latin and Mathematics of the first two years, 
that are to be held towards the close of this session. We 
heard with no little satisfaction that there was to be an 
interval of one week between each of these examinations, 
«and though rumors to the contrary are afloat, we trust they 
ure unfounded. It is however the final examinations of 
next session we have specially in view. For three years 
we have witnessed the annoyance, injustice and evil effects 
of the present system; students have been loud in their 
remonstrances, members of the Faculty have freely acknow- 
ledged the justness of the complaints, but still the abuse is 
continued, and students are required to pass rigid exami- 
nations on as many as fifteen or sixteen different subjects, 
all coming in one week, or at the most eight days. 

We will pause here a moment, while some wiseacre 
assures us that examinations are but to test our knowledge 
of the subject gone over, and if we have done our duty, we 
would be ready for them at any time without any special or 
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extraordinary preparation ; hence it makes but little differ- 
ence to any but dilatory students, when examinations come, 
or how many have to be passed in one week. 

It may be; still we have never met with the individual, 
who is ready at any moment for an examination on any 
subject in the course; and if we did know of such a one, 
we think we would scarcely be inclined to regard as greatly 
premature a movement to raise a generous subscription for 
au appropriate monument to mark his final resting-place. 

As far as our experience goes, it has always been found 
to be necessary, before going into an examination, that the 
whole subject be carefully reviewed, the definitions and 
salient points duly noted, and the attention for several 
hours previous to the examination devoted exclusively to 
the matter in hand. You may call this cramming, if you 
will, and lament it as an evil, but nevertheless it is an 
indispensable feature; this too, not only to those who have 
previously neglected the subject, but to the best scholars in 
the class. Indeed the latter on these occasions are apt to 
study harder than many of the former, as they aim gener- 
ally to secure a higher rank in class and make a point of 
informing themselves on many minor details that the others 
would pass over, and have much less disposition to rely 
upon that dubious and uncertain resource which some term 
by courtesy “ their general knowledge.” 

It is not unusual to have two examinations appointed 
for Monday, probably too when we had one on the previous 
Saturday. Now one of our written examinations, keeping 
us at the desk from nine till twelve or one o’clock, is for an 
ordinary man about enough on one day, and little study 
can be done Saturday afternoon. In the evening we pore 
over badly written notes on poorly comprehended lectures till 
twelve. Wescarcely feel familiar with those notes yet, but 
must postpone farther study till an early hour Monday morn- 
ing. Wemust make arrangements with one of those good 
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brothers who will study Sunday night to wake us upat twelve 
o’clock. We have conscientious scruples against studying 
on Sunday, but, as it is confessedly a day of rest, we will 
sleep as much as we possibly can. Our neighbor over the 
way is not so serupulous as we, but he meets our mild 
remonstrance by asking, if studying good moral lectures, 
say on Ethies, or conning Butler’s Analogy, is not keeping 
the Sabbath fully as well as by sleeping all day. We are 
scarcely prepared to view the subject fron that peculiar 
standpoint, so are obliged to let the matter drop. Nine 
v’clock Monday morning finds us sleepy, weary, and worn 
with eight hours hard study immediately behind us, and 
three hours hard examination before. We get through 
respectably, yet are conscious of a slight feeling of regret 
that we had spent so much valuable time on certain parts 
of the lectures which were not touched on at all in the 
examination paper. Two o’clock another examination; 
we get through this only tolerably, and go out at the end 
with a raging headache. No more studying that day; we 
must go to bed and get up at two next morning. Thus we 
drag wearily through the week, and at the end go home 
down sick. 

We believe, with some modifications, we are giving the 
experience of the great body of the stugents. Of course 
they do not all get up at twelve or even two o’clock, but 
each one reduces his hours of sleep to the minimum, and if 
some sleep less than others, it is because they can get along 
with less, or imagine they can. It is not at all unusual for 
some to sit up all night studying, and we doubt not more 
would do so, only they find they cannot, or at least that it 
is not really profitable. We know of one individual who 
sut up three whole nights last examination. He wanted a 
good grade, and, we are glad to say, he got it. A member 
of the last Senior Class, who graduated high enough to 
take a speech, in order to get up his Chemistry for final 
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examination, sat down at his table the evening before at 
six o'clock, aud never left it till seven next morning. It is 
quite common to study till two or three in the morning, 
und then without losing time in undressing, sleeping on the 
sofa or bed till five or six, then up and at it again. 

Now all this might be avoided by a proper distribution 
of the examinations. No one, so far as we know, has ever 
tried to show the necessity of this crowding them together, 
or what great gain it was to the College. As to the system 
itself in its relations to the students, we believe it is with- 
out question evil in its tendency, only evil, always evil, and 
that continually. It reduces examinations in a great part 
to a mere test of the comparative physical endurance of the 
students, and leaves them at the end weary and jaded both 
in mind and body, and feeling every way far from well. 
The Monday morning examinations lead many to study on 
the Sunday previous, and those who do not, labor under 
that much disadvantage. Two examinations in one day, 
even though one of them be oral, are more than the average 
student can attend to with justice to himself and due regard 
for his health. 

We would like to call the attention of the Faculty espe- 
cially to this matter, which we consider a crying abuse, 
We doubt not big that if it was properly laid before them, 
and the feelings of the students clearly understood, they 
would be at the pains to so distribute the examinations that 
no one would have more than one in two days, or at the 
most, four a week. 
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Olla-pobviba. 


As we have always found the formalities of introduction somewhat 
embarrassing, we have concluded to waive all preliminary ceremonies in 
greeting the readers of the February “ Lit.’ We therefore dispense with 
that profound bow or still more magnificent salam, with which this depart- 
ment of the ‘‘ Lit’? has usually been ushered in. We confess with some 
misgivings, that we have nothing of interest to note about that time honored 
editorial sanctum and see nothing peculiar in that editorial chair, which has 
served the burden of so many paragraphs. We might perhaps draw some 
inspiration from that famous quill, which has done such good service behind 
the ears of our predecessors: we think we might possibly find in it something 
congenial to our spirits and consonant with our present feelings, especially 
if it were a goose quill: but, much to our regret, fortune has never allowed 
us to become familiar with the feathery species of chirographical instruments 
and we are totally unable to observe anything at all suggestive in a Gillott’s 
404. Therefore we will let these themes rest quietly for once, while we pro- 
ceed immediately to the consideration of the matter in hand. 

Tue Late Campraicx.—It seems now a long time since the Presidential 
election, but as this is the first issue of the “ Lit.*’ since the 5th of Novem- 
ber, it may not be out of place, even now, to recall some of the features of 
the campaign. 

The apathy and indifference, that has since prevailed here with regard to 
political matters, forms a striking contrast to the interest and excitement of 
the months immediately preceding. The Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore Conventions were in turn the great centers of discussion. The 
public meetings and torchlight processions, here in the town, had generally 
a goodly representation from among the students, while many on special 
occasions were attracted to Trenton and even to Philadelphia and New 
York. 
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Nor were all content to have their eloquence and influence confined 
merely to the College precincts. Our friend George Vanderbelt of Princeton, 
was early in the field. In behalf-of his party, he canvassed close districts, 
brought to light the evil machinations of his adversaries, and throngh the 
columns of the daily press, but more frequently on the stump, he presented 
the claims of Greeley and Brown to doubting and doubtful constituencies. 
Mr. James Clarence Conover, of Freehold, was wont to cry aloud and spare 
not, not only throughout the length and breadth of Jersey, but even in the 
Empire State, we are told, he held spell-bound attentive and admiring 
audiences, while with voice potential, and eloquence irresistible, he showed 
all but conclusively, that the salvation of the country was inseparably con- 
nected with the election of Mr. Greeley to the Presidential chair. Mr. S. J. 
McPherson of New York, Mr. James H. Cowen of Ohio, and Mr. Clifton F. 
Carr of Kentucky, though not quite so ambitious in their endeavors as the 
preceding gentlemen, were not less effective in their eloquence. 

The supporters of Grant and Wilson, either from lack of enthusiasm, or 
from the persuasion that there was. no call for any special exertion, did not 
turn out very often nor in great force. However witnesses for the adminis- 
tration were not altogether wanting, as Mr. I. Van Voorhis of Pennsylvania, 
was always on hand when called for, and besides him, Mr. A. Bissell of New 
York, Mr. D. W. Sloan of Maryland, and Mr. W. Sharpe of Pennsylvania, 
never hesitated to give testimony before men, concerning the superlative 
merits of Messrs. Grant and Wilson. 

As has been the custom. here of late years on election day, a vote was 
taken among the students, to ascertain the political status of the College. In 
order to give greater point and interest to the voting, candidates for President 
and Vice-President were nominated hy both parties. On the Republican 
ticket Mr. Artemas Bissell of New York, was nominated for President, and 
Mr. Wm. H. Sponsler of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. On the Liberal 
Republican and Democratic ticket, Mr. S. J. McPherson of New York, and 
Mr. A. D. McClure of Tennessee, were nominated respectively for President 
and Vice-President. The candidates for President were from the Senior, and 
for Vice President from the Junior Class. The actual vote cast was rather 
light, still it represented approximately the relative strength of the Parties in 
the College. We regret that there was no separate count taken of the Liberal 
Republican vote, as we believe it was by no means inconsiderable. The 
result of the election was as follows : 


Class. Bissell & Sponsler. McPherson & McClure. Majority. 
73 _ 85 19 16 
74 62 24 88 
75 53 27 26 
"76 53 28 25 

Total. 208 98 105 
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There was also one vote cast for Mr. Nathaniel Ely Goodwin, Jr., of 
Mississippi, *‘ Straight out’’ Democratic candidate for President. There 
seems to have been no Vice President nominated on this ticket. 

To a! number of votes cast, 302. 

Bissell's majority over all others, 104. . 

Number of students not voting, 74. 

The regular bon-fire and speech making came off on the following Satur- 
day evening, having been delayed two or three days by bad weather. The 
fire itself and all the general arrangements were a complete success. For 
this we are indebted to the untiring exertions and marked administrative 
ability of Mr. David William Sloan of Lonaconing, Maryland, who, as chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, displayed in everything promptness 
and efficiency ; as chief collector of the necessary revenue, manifested the 
greatest enterprize and perseverance ; as chief dixbursing agent, showed all 
the characteristics of a skilled and economic financier; and as Presiding 
Officer of the grand mass meeting, demonstrated by his example, how that 
enthusiasm could be tempered with discretion, and exalted position be graced 
by modesty and self- possession. 

The speaking was as a whole, excellent of its kind. and was kept up for 
several hours. It was opened by the successful candidate for the Presidency, 
Mr. Bissell, in a rather brief speech, followed by the defeated candidate, Mr. 
McPherson, who reveiwed at some length the political situation. The Vice 
President elect, Mr. Sponsler, followed in a stump speech, marked by his 
peculiar humor, and delivered in his characteristic manner, and which seemed 
to be highly appreciated on all hands. The Vice President, not elect, Mr, 
McClure, gave a southern view of the situation, which was delivered with 
earnestness and power, and was listened to throughout with attention 

Then succeeded in turn the Republican side, Messrs. I. H. Van Voorhis, 
Penn.. G. B. Halsted, New Jersey, B. E. Warner. New Jersey, LW. Scott, 
New York, J. Pennewill, Delaware. and W. G. Westervelt, New York. 

For the Democrats and Liberal Republicans there appeared Mrssrs. G. 
O. Vanderbelt, New Jersey, W. I. Cross, Maryland, H. E. Davis, D. C., and 
M. W. Smith, South Carolina. 

CaLteponian Games.—-We are glad to learn that we will have here on 
Saturday afternoon, the 21st of June. immediately preceding commencement, 
the ‘Caledonian Games.’’ An association has been formed, with our 
worthy Superintendent of the Gymnasium, Mr. George Goldie as President, 
and they offer first and second gold-medals for the following games : 

‘Throwing the Light Hammer,"’ *‘ Throwing the Light Cannon Ball,” 
‘Standing Long Jump,”’ ** Running Long Jump,’’ ‘‘ Running Hop, Step and 
Jump,” ** Standing High Jump,"’ ** Running High Jump,”’ ‘ Vaulting with 
Pole,”’ “ Race of 150 yds.,"" * } mile Race,’ ‘4 mile Race,’ ‘‘ Base Bal! 
Throwing,"’ and one medal each for the following: ‘‘ Hurdle Race,"’ ** Sack 
Race” and ‘‘ Wheel-barrow Race.’’ The medals will be neat, and it is hoped, 
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as it is a mutual association. admitting students from ali the classes to 
contend, that a high degree of interest will be manifested. 

A member of the class of ‘73 has offered a handsome prize to be awarded 
to the person adjudged to be the best Athlete in this contest. The decisions 
wili be grounded mainly on the relative number of prizes taken. The rules 
governing the games will be the same as govern the Caledonian games through 
the United States and Europe. 

Foor- Ba... — Though foot-ball is confined to a comparatively small portion 
of the year, and though each graduating class seems to take away our best 
players, yet the interest in it, year by year, rather increases than diminishes, 
and the present twenty-five at least will, we think, compare favorably, and 
we doubt not, would cope successfully with any of their predecessors. 

The rules governing the game at Princeton have heretofore been mainly 
traditional, and were often allowed to be varied at pleasure. As this was 
every way unsatisfactory, early last season a set of rules were adopted, which 
we give in full. 

I. The Grounds shall be 500 feet in length by 300 feet in breadth. 

If. The goal posts shall be twenty-five feet apart. 

III. The number for match games shall be twenty-five to the side. 

IV. Toa game, four of seven gaols are necessary. To secure a goal the 
ball must pass between the posts. 

V. The winner of the toss shall have the choice of goals. 

VI. No player shall throw or carry the ball. 

VII. Any player catching a ball, after it had been kicked or knocked, 
and before it touches the ground, shall be entitled to a free kick. 

VIII. Any ball passing the boundary lines shall he kicked or knocked in 
with full foree. If passing the side limits, by the player first touching the 
ball. If passing goal limits, by a player of the side defending that goal. 

1X. No holding shall be allowed, except when a player has a ball in his 
possession, not caught on the fly. 

X. No tripping shall be allowed, nor shall any player use his hands to 
push an adversary. 

We would note in relation to these rules, that there is no one which 
states directly what shall constitute a foul, nor is there a rule directing what 
shall be done in case of a foul, though the practice is to throw the ball straight 
up into the air; still we should think it ought to be stated in the rules. 
Again, there is no provision made for judges or referees. We suppose it was 
not thought necessary to make special mention of them, still in base-ball 
rules provision is always made for an umpire, and ia foot ball we do bot 
think such an important feature should be taken for granted. 

We understand that rules third and seventh differ from the general prac- 
tice of other colleges ; twenty being the usual number on a side, and no free 
kick being allowed, when any of the opposite party are near enough to pre- 
vent it. 
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Challenges were sent to Columbia, Yale and Rutgers. Columbia replied, 
they would not be able to play that season. Yale first objected to the con- 
ditions, but Princeton offered to waive the more objectionable features, if 
Yale would also consent to compromise a little. The match however did 
not take place, as the Yale Faculty were unwilling so many should leave 
town at once, and a similar difficulty stood in the way of the Princeton 
twenty-five going to New Haven. 

In the case of Rutgers there was better success. Princeton and Rutgers 
have tried their relative strength in foot hall annually for several years past, 
Princeton being uniformly successful. This time the conditions were that we 
play by the Rutgers rules. which differ from ours not only in the two points 
already mentioned, but also in several other important particulars. 

The game came off on the 23d of November. The day was cloudy, and 
the ground soaked with the rain of the preceding night. At about half-past 
three the game commenced, and Princeton having won the toss, had the 
kick off. According to the rules a straight out kick was not necessary, but 
the side which had the ball carried it with them as long as they could. And 
in this first game Princeton carried it all the way; rather astonishing the 
red-tops, who did not even have a kick at it the whole game. 

The second game was better contested, but was won by Princeton. The 
third went the other way, and again the Rutgers men seemed astonished, 
this time at their own success. The fourth game was the most hotly con- 
tested of all, lasting nearly an hour. In justice to Rutgers it must be said 
they guard their home splendidly, for almost all this time the ball was kept 
just before their goal. The fifth game was quickly won by Princeton, but by 
the time the sixth had well begun it began to grow dark. By this time, too, 
the field was badly cut up, and the occasional falls of the players left them 
well marked with the red mud. 

Just here the referee attempted to call the game, but the Rutgers men 
insisting that it be called a draw, because a series of five out of nine had not 
been played, play was resumed. 

After a little, however, it became too dark to distinguish anything. and 
this time the Rutgers referee, alter some dispute, assented to calling the 
game with a score of four to one in favor of Princeton. 

It is difficult to criticize the game. Both sides did well, which best the 
result tells. Rutgers excelled in batting the ball on the fly, and, as has been 
said, in guarding home. Princeton, on the other hand. showed the effect of 
campus practice, and work in the Gymnasium. Our acquaintance with the 
free-kick showed itself in the way in which the ball was forwarded at every 
good opportunity, in long kicks, and in quick getting after the ball. 


. Lecrures.—In our last number reference was made to the organization 
of a ** Students’ Lecture Association,”’’ with a view of furnishing to the good 
people of Princeton, specially to the students, a course of popular lectures 
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during the winter. The number of lectures determined upon was six, of 
which we have already had four. 

The first in course was delivered by the Hon. Daniel Dougherty of Phila- 
delphia, subject ‘* Orators and Oratory.’’ The lecturer opened with a writ- 
ten discourse on oratory in general, illustrating it by certain well known 
examples in the field of eloquence. Then quitting his manuscript he ad- 
verted to his own early attempts, and kept the audience in roars of laughter 
while he depicted his painful endeavors to reach fame, while yet in his callow 
days, so that from being simply one of the ‘and others’’ that figure at polit- 
ical meetings, he finally attained to the distinction of having his name in the 
handbills, and his speech noticed in the moruing papers. 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmage of Brooklyn was the second lecturer. His 
subject was ‘* My Rough and Tumble Experiences in California.’’ The 
appropriateness of the subject was not so manifest as we could have wished 
it to be, for according to his own account his California experience was 
chiefly in connection with palace cars and first class hotels. The subject 
was treated humorously, and was on the whole well received. We think, 
however, the lecture was calculated to give rather extravagant ideas of Cali- 
fornia productions. He took the highest tree and the biggest beet and spoke 
of them so as to give the impression that they were a fair sample of Califor- 
nia trees and beets. We take exception for instance to that beet of one 
hundred and thirty pounds. Now we admit there may have been one, 
doubtless several beets, that reached this degree of maturity; but we speak 
advisedly when we insist that the average California beet does not, asa rule, 
greatly exceed eighty pounds. We quite agree, however, with the Doctor in 
his conclusion, that a California beet is hard-to beat. 

The third lecture was delivered by Rev. George MacDonald, subject — 
‘*Macbeth.’’ We shall attempt no criticism nor comment upon this lecture. 
Even if we were equal to the task it is in a manner uncalled for, as it has 
been delivered elsewhere, and noticed at length in the daily papers. It is 
sufficient to observe that the lecture was received with unbounded satisfaction, 
and the wish was universally expressed that we might have another oppor- 
tunity of hearing Dr. Mac Donald before he leaves the country. 

The fourth lecture in course was by Dr. J. G. Holland; subject—** The 
Social Undertow.’’ Dr. Holland has little faith in reformation. He doubts 
if even the successful issue of the slavery agitation is not in a great measure 
counterbalanced by the present miserable condition of th South, and all the 
evils incident and consequent to the civil war. The old reformation in the 
church had its undertow of free thought and skepticism, which must not be 
left out of account. The great temperance movement in this country scarcely 
finds America more temperate to-day, than she was thirty years ago. The 
Reformers seem to make progress, but it is the progress of the horse in the 
tread-mill. The action is but equal to the reaction; the undertow nullifies 
the otherwise good effect of the surface current. Formation not reformation 
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the Doctor thinks is the panacea forall evils. Reformers and agitators have 
their place, but he protests against their monopolizing public attention. Let 
us attend to the children. If men are bound to go to the Devil, let them go, 
but let us stop raising rascals. 

The lecture, though read from manuscript, never flagged in its interest 
nor failed in fixing the attention of the audience. The Doctor's delivery was 
pleasing aud forcible, and he started many ideas that we might turn over and 
digest at our leisure. 

After the leeture Dr. McCosh had a reception at his house, where half 
the Senior class had an opportunity of meeting both Dr. Holland and a good" 
number of the young ladies of Princeton. This to many of the Seniors waa 
the first opportunity they had had since coming to College, of making the 
acquaintance of any of the Princeton ladies, so that on both these accounts 
this was to them an eventful evening. 

Mr. Geo. W. Curtis of New York, is expected to deliver the next lecture. 
He will also have a reception at the President's, and the second half of the 
Senior Class will have the pleasure of waiting on him, together with the col- 
lateral privileges already alluded to. 

Cor. A. K. McCiure.—On the eveniug of Dec. 5th the students and 
citizens of Princeton had an opportunity of listening to a lecture from Col. 
A. K. McClure, of Philadelphia, his subject being ‘‘The Mormons and Life in 
the Rocky Mountains.’’ Tue Colonel came on the invitation of some of the 
students. The discourse was delivered in the College Chapel without any 
charge for admission. The Colonel declines any remuneration for this lec- 
ture, his object being to set before the public, some of the problems which 
he conceives to be involved in Mormonism. The lecturer used no notes and 
made no attempt at oratory as it is general'y understood. He showed us, as 
in a picture, that strange western country, and those still stranger people who 
have planted themselves in the midst of it, seeking to isolate themselves from 
their fellows, claiming to be a chosen and peculiar people, the Saints of the 
earth, separated from among the Gentiles of a latter generation. . 

He spoke of the Indians. The regular soldiers are not allowed in fighting 
the Indians to take their sculps. The Indian killed in battle, but retaining 
that particular pait of his domestic economy, is supposed by his people to go 
directly and triumphantly to the great Indian hunting ground 

“In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the hereafter! *’ 
Hence they have but little fear of the soldiers sent out by government, while 
they regard with the greatest dread the ruthless frontiersman, who kills and 
scalps them too. The warrior thus treated is supposed to be forever debarred 
from admission to the great hunting ground or in other words is eternally 
damned. The Colonel believes in using frontiersmen, not regular troops in 
contests with the Indians. 
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After the lecture several of the students who had been introduced to the 
Colonel accompanied him to the hotel, where they were long entertained by 
his conversation, which was full of pleasing jests and interesting reminiscen- 
ces. He spoke of the late Mr. Greeley with whom he had been on terms of 
personal intimacy. He told us of the workings of the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, which was none the less interesting, in coming from one who had been 
among the number of the chief actors in that drama. He said that Mr. 
Greeley was not a candidate for the Presidency before the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. He had himself stated decidedly that he was not the man to make the 
fight, as the Democrats would never accept him, at least at the head of the 
ticket. He had consented however to allow his name to be used for the second 
place in connection with Judge Davis. ‘* When we went to Cincinnati,”’ said 
the Colonel, ‘* we expected tv nominate Davis and Gree'ey. We had an in- 
formal meeting of the delegates from the Middle States, Border States and 
some others. It was understood that Pennsylvania was to give Curtin a com- 
plimentary vote on the first ballot and on the second, I was to take forty 
votes over to Davis. New York was to give Greeley two ballots, then go 
solidly for Davis. This was expected to set a tide going that would in- 
sure the nomination of Davis.’’ But the gods willed it otherwise, or at least 
Frank Blair and Gratz Brown were of a different mind and chiefly instru- 
mental in disarranging this little programme. ‘On going into Convention” 
continued the Colonel, ‘* we found to our suprise that Davis was away behind 
and Greeley having a large vote, then Mr. Gratz Brown, following his instrue- 
tion, made his speech declining in favor of Greeley. This set the ball a roll- 
ing and there was no stopping it. I went with the rest, for nothing under 
heaven could have prevented Mr. Greeley's nomination then.’ The Colonel 
added, that at first he considered it an unfortunate nomination, but he had 
changed his mind since, as he believed, under the circumstances, no candi- 
date they could have put up would have beaten Gen. Grant last November. 


Proressor WiLsox.—By special request, Prof. Wilson, of Alleghany 
Theological Seminary, delivered here on the evening of January 22nd, his 
lecture on John Knox. 

This lecture had been delivered elsewhere with great acceptation, and had 
been reviewed and highly lauded in the public press, yet our highest expec- 
tations were more than realized, and though bad weather prevented a crowded 
howse, those who came notwithstanding were richly repaid. 


Day or Praver.—Thursday, Jan. 30th, the day set apart by the General 
Assembly as a day of prayer for colleges, was duly observed here at Prince- 
ton in the usual manner. All studies after the morning hour were omitted. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, delivered an ear- 
nest and impressive address to the students assembled in the College Chapel- 
In the evening the Doctor preached an eloquent and effective sermon from 
the text ‘‘ A foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.”’ 
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Ciass Day.—Seventy-three’s Class Day Elections came off rather more 
quietly than is common to these elections and also somewhat later in the year. 
The time of the election, which has heretofore been early in the Fall Session, 
was postponed to the present term, partly because it was thought this was 
early enough to hold it, and partly because it was thought the election had 
better take place after the Chapel Stage speaking, as that was the first time 
the class as a whole came befoe the public. It was judged that thus the class 
would be enabled to form a more correct estimate of the relative ability of 
their speakers. Perhaps the chief reason for the delay was the desire to make 
some clhunges from the usual exercises, and it was not found possible to set- 
tle upon a new programme earlier than this session. It was decided that the 
Ivy and Library orations be dispensed with. The present resources of the 
library make the presentation of books by the class somewhat superfluons, 
and the interest in the ivy exercises was never intense, owing perhaps to the 
fact that the ivy itself was but a convenient fiction, finding place only in the 
imaginations of a thin audience and the rounded periods of the orator of the 
occasion. It was decided however that the class leave behind them some 
substantial memorial of their sojourn here, and the position of Memorial 
Orator will, we think, more than compensate for the loss of the other two. 
Another position, that of Reception Orator has been instituted. It will be the 
province of the one assigned to this position to make suitable replies to the 
Presentation Orator, on the behalf of the recipients of the prizes, acknowl- 
edging in due form, the honor that has been conferred. 

The greatest change that has been effected is in the manner of filling these 
positions. Heretofore the fact of a man’s having won a prize in either Society, 
or having been a Junior Orator, or having come before the public in any 
capacity or standing a good chance of having a speech at commencement, 
were each and severally sufficient to render a man ineligible to any position 
on Class Day. Again, the positions were divided as nearly equal as possible 
between the two Halls, and the men elected were representatives of their 
Societies, rather than the whole class. This year it was resolved : 

* That since Class Day is the occasion when the class as such appears be- 
fore the public, and since its credit is involved in the performances of the 
day, therefore, as far as possible, the best men be chosen for the positions, 
irrespective of any honors which they may have previously, or may subse- 

uently enjoy, ew also that the choice be made altogether irrespective of 

Hails, and further that no badge or ribbon be worn by the Orators on Class 
Day indicative of their society connections. ”’ 

The following gentlemen were subsequently elected to the several Class 


Day positions : 


Master of Ceremonies, Arthur Pell, N. Y. 
Class Orator, 

Class Poet, 
Memorial Orator, 
Presentation Orator, 
Reception Orator, 


. J. MePherson, N. Y. 
. B. Conover, N. J. 

t. Adams, N. J. 

. Wells, Cal. 

. Van Dyke, N. Y. 


oe 
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CLASS DAY COMMITTEE. 
D. T: Marvel, Del., Chairman. 


Martin Dennis, N. J., R. Canfield, Mich., 
H. H. Hewitt, Pa., J. C. Ernst, Ky., 
S. J. Shaw, Pa., E. F. Garrett, Pa. 


COMMITTRKE ON CLASS DAY HERALD, 


Martin Dennis, N. Y. 
J. T. Fredericks, Pa. H. H. North, Pa. 


Jonion Orators.—The following are the names of the gentlemen chosen 
from '74, to represent their Societies in the annual contest on the evening be- 
fore Commencement. 


AMERICAN WHIG. CLIOSOPHIC. 
J. S. Riggs, N. Y., R. E. Field, N. J., 
J. H. Ross, N. Y., H. M. Hinckley, Pa., 
N. I. Rubinkam, Jr., Pa., W. D. Nicholas, N. J., 
W. H. Sponsler, Pa. W. H. Wiggins, N. Y. 


The following are the results of the other Society contests, that have taken 
place since our last issue. 
WHIG HALL, 
Senior Prize, Debate, October 25th. 


Ist Prize, Artemas Bissell, N. Y., 

2nd Prize, W. I. Cross, Md., 

3rd Prize, Sam]. McLanahan, Pa. 
Senior Prize, Original Speaking, Nov. 15th. 

Ist Prize. H. N. Davis, Mo., 

2nd Prize, N. L. Dukes, Pa., 

8rd Prize, Saml. McLanahan, Pa., 
Soph. Prize, Original Speaking, Feb. 7th. 

Ist Prize, Ladislas Karge, N. J., 

2nd Prize, D. G. Wooten, Texas. 


CLIO HALL. 
Soph. Prize, Original Speaking. Jan. 31st. 
Ist Prize, G. B. Halsted, N. J 


2d Prize, J. P. Campbell, N. y. 
Senior Prize, Debate, February 14th. 

Ist Prize, George S. Burroughs, Pa., 

2nd Prize, Samuel Morris, Indiana, 

8rd Prize, I. S. Van Voorhis, Pa. 


PuiLapeLPaHiaNn Society.—The following officers have been elected by the 
Philadelphian Society to serve the remainder of the College year : 


President, I. H. Condit, N. J., °78, 
Treasurer, A. D. McClure, Tenn., ’74, 
Secretary, J. G. Reid, N. Y., '74, 
Librarian, A. K. Bates, Ohio, ’74. 
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The Philadelphian Society has a small library of religious books, which is 
wholly inadequate as to numbers, variety and freshness. It is almost wholly 
destitute of the recent issues of the religious press. In the absence of these, 
the students, whose active minds are sure to be unsatisfied without some 
reading, are strongly tempted to make fresh and interesting secular books 
their resource for the Sabbath. It is therefore believed that a sum of not less 
than $5,000, the annual income of which shall be devoted to the Library of 
the Philadelphian Society, is needed to meet the present and future wants of 
the students, in respect to religious reading. 

Annvat Orator.—Hon. John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, has been 
elected” by the American Whig Society, to deliver the next annual address 
before the Literary Societies of this College. The usual time for the address 
is the day preceding Commencement, which will make it fall this year on the 
24th of June. 

New Booxs.—We mentioned in our last, that there was a possibility of 
the College purchasing the library of the late Prof. Trendlenburg of Berlin, 
if it was not taken by Syracuse University which had the first refusal of it. 
We are glad to be able to state that the library has been purchased by this 
College and is now in New York, soon to be shipped to Princeton. There 
are, we understand, some thirty cases, containing in all nearly fourteen thous- 
and volumes. 


Tue New Buiipincs.—We have had the privilege of seeing the designs 
of the new Scientific building, and question, if it is going to be at all inferior 
in appearance to the Library building now almost completed. It will face the 
Campus in such a way, that it, with Dickinson Hall, the Library, North Col- 
lege. and Dr. McCosh’s residence, will make with the street a grand quad- 
rangle. The Scientific building is to have a tower rising one hundred and 
thirty feet from the ground, which will overtop the neighboring trees, and be 
visible, far and wide, in nearly every direction. It is expected to be completed 
by next December. The Library will be completed and ready for occupation 
before next Commencement. 


New Pworessors. —Prof. Cornwall of the Columbia School of Mines, New 
York, has been chosen to fill the chair of Analytical Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy. He has accepted the position and will enter upon his duties next 
December. A Professor of Natural and Mechanical Philosophy, and also a 
Professor of Natural History are soon to be elected. 


Tutor Frame.—Mr. W. R. Frame of '72, who, as a student here was 
noted, among other things, for his eminent abilities as a mathematician, is 
back among us again, temporarily acting as Tutor in Mathematics. Mr. 
Frame is a member of the Junior Class in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and stili continues to pursue his studies there, as well as perform his duties 
as Tutor. 
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Pror. Hawkiys.—Professor B. Waterhouse Hawkins delivered the first 
of a course of.lectures on Fine Arts at Syracuse University, N. Y., on 
November 12th. His subject was Ant, Ancuirecture and Oxxameyxt. The 
lecture according to the University Herald, ‘‘ was unqualifiedly an intellectual 
feast —such an one as is seldom enjoyed, and it affords us supreme satisfaction 
to know that the course has been so auspiciously inaugurated.” 

Prof. Hawkins was subsequently requested to repeat this lecture, to which 
he consented. 

Proressors’ Sa.aries.—The fund for the augmentation of our Professors’ 
salaries has been raised to the amount of $50,000. To reach the requisite 
amount $10,000 additional is required. With this every Professor will be as- 
sured of a salary of $3,000 and house rent. 

A Sorr Tuixc.—We hear rumors of a possibility of the Chapel seats 
being cushioned throughout, and that too before very long. 

Sone Boox.—We regret. that we are unable to inform our readers when 
that song book is coming out. Any information concerning it however can 
readily be obtained by inquiring of Mr. F. B. Colton, of ’73. 


— We believe it was ‘‘Pete’’ that was anxious to be informed, whether that 
individual Professor Hart tells us about in his American Literature, who early 
in life ** threw himself on his pen for support,’’ was not the very same party 
that once sat down on the spur of the moment. 

— A member of the present Junior Class, having become enthusiastically 
interested in the study of bones by his last year’s course with Prof. Schanck, 
and desiring to further investigate that beautiful science, made haste, early in 
the year, to secure if possible from the Library, some book bearing on that 
subject. His search for some time was unrewarded, but finally in a neglected 
corner, he resurrected a stained and dusty volume and joyfully took his de- 
parture, bearing under his arm an old copy of *‘Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly."’ The book was promptly returned next day, and, since then, our 
friend’s keen interest in anatomy has very much flagged. 

— Soon after Hart's English Litc rature came out, a Senior, in discussing it, 
insisted that it included some of the leading American writers, or at least, 
he was confident, he had seen in it something about Tennyson.. 

— Another Senior, who had somehow had his interest in Ruskin suddenly 
aroused, was heard inquiring of the Librarian in which particular aleove, he 
would be most likely to find a copy.of the ‘ Stones of Venus."’ 

— Still another Senior, well versed in all the lore of the ancient Philosophers, 
and especially profound in the old theory of the transmigration of souls at 
death into the bodies of animals, while reciting, not long ago, in ‘* History 
of Philosophy,’’ rather astonished Dr. MeCosh. as he discoursed with all 
confidence and great volubility on what he was pleased to term “the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transubstantiation of souls.”’ 
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— The Seniors are reading Quintilian, or at least the extracts from it in 
Prof. Kellogg's ‘‘ Ars Oratoria.’’ As ponies are not directly available, some 
of the boys make sad work of it. The last emendation worthy of note was 
a strikingly original version by a worthy brother, of the clause ‘“‘cum Ciceroni 
domi'‘are interim Demosthenes,’ in which he startled Prof. Packard and 
brought down the class by innocently rendering ‘‘ Demosthenes often slept 
while reading Cicero.” 

— Our friend John displays a new phase of character every day. Wehave 
known him intimately for more than three years, but all that time, had never 
suspected that he was at all susceptible to the fascinations of the fair. Bob 
discovered however that John’s frequent visits to a certain city, not far from 
Princeton, were not altogether without reference to a certain lawyer's daugh- 
ter famed for her beauty, wit and varied accomplishments. On John's return 
last week Bob suddenly took him to task. ‘John, do you know Lawyer 
M—— up at N——?”’ “Intimately, intimately,’”’ promptly responded John, 
while a bland smile overspread his guileless features. ‘‘ He has a very pretty 
daughter, has he not?"’ Pretty ! I rather think’’—began John enthusiastically, 
but Bob resumed. ‘‘I am going to study law with her father, and I expect’’— 
** You are too late Bob,”’ replies John compassionately, “ it is of no use at 
all for yon, / walked a mile with her yesterday.”’ 

The following communication has been handed us for insertion. 

** if Mr. Goldie’s ‘ physical eulture’ policy means anything, we predict 
for our Ball nines a brilliant career during the coming season. Among those 
of the clubs, who are enlarging their ‘ Bi and Triceps’ muscles, we notice 
especially the members of the Professional B. B. C., of '75. These gentle- 
men who, it will be remembered were the victors last fall in the famous 
match with the ‘ Stilly Night crowd’ of '73, are determined to sustain their 
reputation as pre-eminently the first amateur nine in the college. We wish 
them all success.”’ 

Sxvow Batuxe.—We had allowed ourselves to be persuaded that snow 
balling at Princeton had developed into a chronic nuisance, which we were all 
bound to submit to with as mach grace as we could command. Formerly, 
we remembered, those who were not in the habit of throwing snow balls 
themselves, were generally let alone, but we have had painful evidence that 
such is no longer the case. 

While snow was on the ground, any one, though innocent of ever having 
formed a snow ball, had reason to expect any moment, when out of doors, to 
be struck in the small of the back by a hard, round, swift-thrown combination 
of snow and ice and water. May be it strikes him violently on the head: if 
he is a near-sighted man, perhaps the first signal of danger that greets him 
is the ball striking him right under the eye. He wipes his face, says nothing, 
but thanks Providence that he was not struck a half inch higher, his glasses 
shivered, and perhaps an eye or two permanently damaged. 








| 
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Those who indulge in this luxury of snow balling, delight to gather near 
the door at recitation hour and keep up a regular bombardment, so that those 
going in or coming out are sure to be hit by a half dozen balls thrown from 
every direction. A little way from the chapel was another favorite rendez- 
vous of the snowballists, and not only were those entering chapel the object 
of their attention, but every time an opportunity offered, a snow ball would 
be thrown into the chapel itself, being almost certain to hit somebody. 

This session the snow balling has been worse than usual, probably because 
there has been more snow, and we are heartily glad, though sorry for the suf- 
ferers, that the Faculty have taken steps to abate this nuisance of snow balling. 
They observed and noted for several days those throwing snow balls and got 
hold of about forty names, though we wonder why they did not get one hund- 
red and forty while they were about it. Those who were seen throwing but 
once or twice were given five disorder marks and fined two dollars. Worse 
cases were visited with ten disorder marks and a fine of three dollars. (We 
wonder why the fine was not doubled as well as the disorder marks.) Three 
or four aggravated cases were summoned before the Faculty for special con- 
sideration. 


Geo. Fraxcis Train.—A few days ago some of the students being desir- 
ous of listening to Mr. Train’s peculiar eloquence, and believing that he could 
draw a crowd here at Princeton, concluded to ascertain if he could be per- 
suaded to come on reasonable terms. Accordingly one of their number, who 
had previously met Mr. Train, wete to him relative to the matter, and as 
none of them were aware but that he was at large, they were all rather aston- 
ished to receive in a few days the reply we here copy verbatim, reserving only 
the name of the person addressed. 

Ce 56, 


Tue Tomes, 
Feb. 13th, '78. 





Dear Esq.: 

Declined Ten Thousand Dollars for One Hundred nights to fight an idea, 
and if ever I get out of this Hell Hole, will tell the Boys of Princeton what 
it is for $100, provided you can sell your Tickets beforehand, so as to make 
a good thing out of it for yourselves. 

eighth week.—and now they want me to come out on my own recogni- 
zance. No! Belong to game breed. They must back down,—apologize,— 
pay Damages. I quoted three columns from the Bible. 
Geo. Francis Trai. 


This was written diagonally across a sheet of note paper. Enclosed was 
a card containing on one corner a photograph of Mr. Train and printed 
under it, 


‘** We the peo 
Not I the Rng.” 


Beside the picture was printed 
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“Por Dictator, 
1873, 
Geo. Francis Tray, 
Justice To ALL. 
The only Aristocracy that I acknowledge 
Is the Aristocracy of Honest Labor 
Intellect, and Morality.—G. F. T.”’ 

On the reverse side his name has attached to it the initials N, P. A.. 
meaning Next President of America. There is also another allusion to the 
Tombs, Cell 56, written in ink, and a parenthetical clause designating his 
lodgings as, 

** My 14th Bastile.”’ 
Mr. Train’s difficulty arose from his connection with Woodhall and Claflin’s 
paper, lately suppressed. 

Wasutxcron’s Birta Day.—The 22nd of February has at length become 
a recognized institution here at Princeton, and one of our three regular holi 
days; the other two being respectively Thanksgiving Day, and the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges. 

It is well we think that we have been granted this day as a holiday. 
Formerly when the session extended into the middle of July the ‘** Glorious 
Fourth,’’ used to be celebrated here by the students with all the pomp and 
ceremony incident to such oceasions. An orator was annually elected to give 
expression to the overflowing patriotism peculiar to undergraduates. and a 
reader was chosen with special reference to his ability to give dramatic point 
to that immortal Declaration, and to set forth in a becoming manner the in- 
disputable fact ‘that these united colonies are, and of a rignt ought to be, free 
and independent states.’’ The students were, we imagine, instructed to ap- 
pear before the Chapel at the ringing, say of the eleven o’clock bell, and then 
though laboring under the disadvantage of having no Brigadier General to 
marshal them after the manner and discipline of the regular army, still arm 
in arm, with measured step and slow, they proceeded decently and in order to 
the place where the speeches were wont to be made,— 

** With Freedom’s soil beneath their feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er them.” 

But such things have long since ceased to be. Fourth of July now falls 
in vacation, and that martial day is now devoted almost exclusively to the 
rather mild excitement of Sunday School picnics. Of late however the 
patriotism, so long suppressed, has seemed to turn spontaneously to the birth 
day of that illustrious man, the hero of the Cherry Tree and Yorktown. 
This day, after several false starts, has been finally ceded to us as a regular 
holiday, and though it has been found somewhat prejudicial to street lamps, 
nevertheless we expect it is now beyond the danger of revocation. 
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The celebration last year was a marked success and we have every reason 
to believe the one this year will not fall below it. The exercises will be held 
in the College Chapel. A member of the Senior Class will read extracts 
from Washington's Farewell Address, and there will be a speaker from each 
elass. The elections for these positions were with the following result : 

Reader of the Address, Martin Dennis, N. J. 

Orator from Senior Class, J. H. Cowen, Ohio. 

Orator from Junior Class, A. C. Crawford, Pa. 

Orator from Sophomore Class, James Pennewill, Del. 

Orator from Freshman Class, L. W. Lott, N. J. 


Tue Jupiter Stxeers.—The Fisk Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, 
Tennessee, who have been attracting so much attention in different parts of 
the country, have been invited to come to Princeton. As we go to press no 
reply has been received from their agent, hut we have no doubt they will 
come. Their antecedents, they having been slaves, their peculiar songs and 
manner of singing, the object they have in view, that is to raise $70,000 for 
their College, all unite to create a great interest in their behalf, and excite ¥ 
universal desire to see these singers and listen to their strange yet pleasing 
melodies. . 

Lectures. —We are informed Mr. Curtis writes that he will not be able 
to lecture here, according to previous announcement. Hon. Wm. Parsons 
has been secured in his place, and will lecture here on Wednesday, February 
19th, subject: Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. Parsons is spoken of in one 
paper as an ‘* English Orator ;"’ another describes him as *‘a small, nervous, 
highly cultivated [rishman ;"’ another says that * he looks, talks, and acts 
like a Frenchman ;"* while the Editor of the Christian Era informs the pub 
lic ** he reminds us of the gifted Italian improvisators."' The Baltimore 
Bulletin was pleased with. ** the matter of fact, downright English style with 
which he proceeded to business ;"* whereas the Bloomington Pentagraph 
states emphatically, that he is ‘‘ seldom distiaguishable from a very fluent 
and polished American." However before this paragraph meets the eyes of 
the readers of the Lit, they will probably have had an opportunity of deciding 
for themselves concerning Mr. Parsons’ nationality and merits. We under 
stand that the Lecture Association (or rather the Executive Committee of the 
Lecture Association, who regulate all these minor details, thus relieving the 
Association from the necessity of holding sessions), has not yet decided who 
shall deliver the sixth and last lecture of the course. 

New CaraLocue.—The Triennial Catalogue or (as it is termed on the 
cover) Catalogus for 1872 is now ready for distribution. It is very neat in 
appearance, the typographical work of the highest order, and it has been 
edited apparently with the greatest care. The Editor informs us on the last 
page, that ‘‘he has spared neither time nor pains in the effort to render it 
not unworthy of Alma Mater. He has consulted all the autho withinritiet 
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his reach, and nearly one thousand additions, changes, and corrections have 
been introduced into the present edition, while upwards of four thousand 
were made in the two previous editions, besides the regular triennial increase.”’ 

This is sensibly enough written in English. We suppose there are good 
and substantial reasons why the rest of the book is in Latin, though the 
Editor does not see the necessity Of publishing them. It is rather amusing 
to see how the names of some of our old friends are ‘ transmogrified.’’ 
Arthur William Allen appears as Arthurus Gulielmus, and Henry Edward 
Rowland is here designated Henricus Edvardus. On the other hand Ezra 
Irwin Brugh and Melbert Brinkerhoff Carey refuse to don the Latin aliases 
and become anything but plain Ezra Irwin and Melbert Brinkerhoff. In the 
ease of Joseph Millikin Goheen, our classic Editor is but partially successful, 
Joseph becomes Josephus easily enough, but what can he do with Milliken ? 
Out of the ninety names in the class of *72, thirty obstinately refuse to be 
changed from their baptismal form. 

CHANGE IN THE Lir. Boarp.—We regret exceedingly to be compelled to 
announce that Mr. S. J. McPherson has been obliged on account of ill health 
to tender his resignation as a member of our Board of Editors. Mr. J. H. 
Lloyd of Penn., has been elected to fill the vacancy thus occasioned. The 
Board greet Mr. Lloyd with a hearty welcome and hail his advent among them 
with the highest satisfaction. It is to us a source of no little disappointment, 
that we must lose, in great part, the benefit of Mr. McPherson's valuable ser- 
vices, and especially do we regret the occasion that made his resignation 
necessary, but if any change had to be made, we consider that the choice of 
the class in this instance is on every account a most fortunate one. 

Mr. Lloyd together with Mr. J. R. Adams of New Jersey, will be the 
Editors of the fourth and last number of the present volume of the Lit. 
They expect to have it out in a very short time after the next session. The 
usual prize of Twenty Dollars will be offered for the best prose essay, to be 
handed in immediately after the opening of the session. Contributions in 
prose or verse are solicited. Contributors will please write on but one side 
of the paper, as the printers object to it otherwise. We have found thisa dif- 
ficulty in some cases, in our present number. 

N. B. The names of those who have subscribed for the Lit, but have failed 
to pay their subscriptions, will not be published in this issue. 


PERSONALS. 


°42. H. N. Beach, suecessfully practicing law in N. Y. City. 

66. G. H. Burroughs, elected Professor of Natural Science in the Female 
College at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

60. J. M. Hart. From the ‘Cornell Era’’ we clip the following: 
‘** Prof. James Morgan Hart has resigned. We chronicle this fact with singu- 
lar regret, and have no doubt that such is the feeling of every student of the 
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University. In the opinion of no less a man than Bayard Taylor, he ranks 
among the finest German scholars in the country. The University has thus 
lost a most excellent professor, a profound scholar, and a genial gentleman.” 

N. B. Renwick, Pastor of Ninth Presbyierian Church, Troy, N. Y. 

“68. W. C. Rommel, Missionary in Montana. 

‘68. Samuel M. Hageman, Pastor of a Congregational Church, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

70. Chas. Ridgeway, practicing law in New York. 

‘70. R. M. Agnew was recently admitted to the bar in Gettysburgh. 

‘70. Wm. P. Schell, Jr., Attorney at Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

'70. H. R. Whitehill, State Mineralogist of Nevada. 

‘70. G. O. Shipman is studyirg law in Belvidere, N. J. 

‘70. Henry S. Harris is also studying law in Belvidere. 

‘70. C. B. Alexander is practicing law in New York City. 

‘71. **Squire ’’ Higgins, writing for the N. Y. ‘* Nation.”’ 

‘71. A. G. Miller was admitted to pra ictice law on the 20th of January. 
The ‘‘American Volunteer,”’ of Carlisle, Pa., says ** he passed a highly credit 
able examination.” 

J. Owen is in Drew Theological Seminary. 


71 

‘72. McGee is in Columbia Law School. 

72. Frank Taylor is a theological student in the General Episcopal Theo 
ogical Seminary, N. Y. 

‘72. H. E. Rowland. We take the following from the N. Y. Times of 
Oct. 12th: ‘On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 10th, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother in this city, by the Rev. Chas. W. Shields, D.D.. of Princeton 
College, H. Edward Rowland, of Brooklyn, to Louise Fuller.”’ 


‘72. A. W. Allen, Engineering in Texas. 

‘72. John Anspach, in Episcopal Theological Seminary. Philadelphia. 

‘72. F. P. Berry, Union Seminary, N. Y. 

‘72. E. E. Dayton, studying law at Matewan, N. J. 

‘72. H. B. Green, studying law in Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘72. Farel Hart, in Chicago Theological Seminary, studying. 

72. W. Johnson, studying medicine, clerk in a Real Estate Office and 
teaching. 


H. M. Ogden, in Milwaukee, Wis., studying law. 
J. F. Riggs, studying theology in Constantinople, Turkey. 





a Williams, Columbia School of Mines, N. Y. 
. H. Pearson, Engineering in Texas. 

‘73. M4 H. Hewitt. We clip the following from the ‘* Democratic Stand 
ard’ of Dec. 23d. ‘*H. H. Hewitt, of Williamsburg, now a member of 
Classic Princeton's Senior Class, passed through town the other day, propos- 
ing to enjoy the holiday vacation at his home.” 

‘73. S. E. Andrews purposes joining the class of “74 next sessiun. 


72. 
72 
‘72. B. Stevens, Episcopal Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
72 
72. 
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‘73. ‘Sergeant ’’ Wilson is in Belfast, Ireland. loafing. This gentleman 
has been preaching at Colfax, Iowa, but preached himself out of town. 

‘73. H. W. Rankin, in Germany studying. 

°73. G. A. Carstensen, is in the Senior Class of Hobart College, Geneva. 

‘78. S. J. MePherson, recuperating at his home, Mumford, N. Y. 

74. A. F. Irving is in a bank in New York City. Our informant tells us 
that Mr. Irving is soon to be joined in the bonds of matrimony. 

‘74. W. L. Wallace is a book-keeper in an importer’s office, N. Y. 

‘74. J. T. Carter in Oxford University, England. 

‘74. C. H. Osborne, in Germany. 

'75. A. B. Eldredge, in the Junior Class of Racine College, Wisconsin. 


‘75. R. A. Stewart, in Lafayette College. 


AMONG THE EXCHANGES. 


We have received one or more copies of the following exchanges since 
last going to press : 

College Courant, Yale Courant, College Argus, College Courier, College 
Express, Irving Union, Madisonensis, Hobart Sentinel. Williams Vidette, 
Acorn, Harvard Advocate, Lafayette Monthly, Annalist, American Educa- 
tional Monthiy, Hamilton Literary Monthly, University Reporter, Yale 
Record, Griswold Collegian, College Spectator, College Herald, Volante, 
University Press, University Echo, College Journal, Miami Student, Bru- 
nonian, Dartmouth. Cap and Gown, Collegian, University Herald, Dalhousie 
Gazette, Dennison Collegian, lowa Classic, Yale Literary Magazine, Trinity 
Tablet, Vassar Miscellany, College Review. High School Journal, Packer 
Quarterly, Magenta, Orient, Cornell Era, Union Literary Magazine, Geyser. 

The Geyser is the name of a new semi-monthly publication of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. The first number, though not very ambi 
tious in its aim, is pleasant, chatty, familiar and readable. *It proposes not 
to be a rival of the Wabash Magazine, but seems to consider the latter rather 
slow, and of too high a standard of publication to pay due attention to its 
local department. We wish the Geyser all success. 

The Hobart Sentinel is, accord’ng to its prospectus, a monthly magazine 
under the auspices of the Senior Class of Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York. We have received the first number of this magazine, and consider it 
as a very fair specimen of college literature, and every way creditable to the 
institution it represents. 

No. [. of Vol. II. of the Vassar Miscellany falls not a whit behind its pre- 
decessors in readableness and general excellence. We read with the highest 
satisfaction its castigation of those papers, which see fit to grow merry over the 
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subject of *‘ mixed colleges.’’ If it is questionable whether co-education 
would have a beneficial effect on the manners and morals of college students, 
at least the interchange of papers between colleges of different sexes, ought 
totend to the improvement of those emanating from male colleges, and banish 
from their columns those questionable jests, and the free style of writing, 
which have heretofore found place in too many of our exchanges. 

In order to a better understanding of the matter we quote the article 
entire. 

‘**On the whole, we have enjoyed our exchanges, laughed over their jokes, 
drawn in moral inspiration from the essays and poems, and pondered in our 
hearts the editorials. But right across the course of general satisfaction 
there often come obstacles which bring us up suddenly, pained and surprised. 
We refer to the tone of their witticisms on what they are pleased to cal} 
* mixed colleges.’ The question of co-education is meeting the careful cou- 
sideration of the wisest and purest men and women of the day, and while 
they are discussing it earnestfy, and watching prayerfully the first experi- 
ments, it ill befits college boys to treat it with superciliousness and scurrility. 
We have already given our opinion of the measure, or at least of its expedi- 
ency at the present, by coming to Vassar, instead of going to Cornell or 
Ann Arbor. We regret that we are confirmed in our decision by the spirit 
displayed by the college press, in the course of petty persecution, anmanly 
and cowardly, against the young women who have judged differently from 
ourselves ; unrebuked by the public sentiment of those whom they represent, 
the Advocates and Courants, and many lesser lights in the literary firmament, 
staining their pages with inuendos and reflections on the reputation of these 
young women. Where is the refinement and chivalry which is generally re- 
garded as one of the results of education? If it be, as these publications 
take pains to imply, that women-students lose the priceless jewel of their 
honor, it is a matter of too terrible an import for jest ; and it is but fair to 
both parties to say that when the question is treated in articles or editorials, 
it is with all dignity, and objections are stated with all calmness. Prejudice 
is allowed its b#orish expression only in the columns where haste in compi- 
lation often prevents a full consideration of the extent and meaning of each 
chance paragraph. Knowing this, and that the sim of these items is to be 
funny at all hazards and at any sacrifice, we are encouraged to believe that 
this disgrace to college journalism is the result of mere thoughtlessness, and 
of no ingrained coarseness. Indeed, the principal cases of aggravation and 
insult to our sex, were in periodicals appearing before the vacation ; and we 
are inclined to hope that the abuse is correcting itse!f, and needs but the 
‘word to the wise,’ to disappear forever.”’ 

A writer in the Miscellany speaks of a man in that neighborhood who has 
named his pig ‘* Maud,” ** because it comes into the garden so much.”’ 

The Vassar Seniors have elected as their Class Photographer, Mr. How- 
ell of New York. Mr. Howell has served several years as Class Photographer 
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here at Princeton. We have found his pictures for the most part excellent, 
and his prices reasonable, and we doubt not but that he will give general 
satisfaction at Vassar. 

We see in the University Echo of the University of California that that 
Institution has recently received an endowment of $50,000 from Hon. Edw. 
Tompkins, one of their Board of Regents; the object being to found a Pro 
fessorship of Oriental Languages and Literature. Mr. Tompkins in tender- 
ing the gift thus touches upon some of the reasons that led him to this step. 

‘The business between California and Asia is already very great. Its 
future is beyond any estimate that the most sanguine would dare to make. 
The child is now born that will see the commerce of the Pacific greater than 
that of the Atlantic. It is carried on with people of whose languages we 
are wholly ignorant, and in all the vast transactions that it involves, we are 
dependent upon native interpreters whose integrity will not become more re- 
liable as the magni:ude of their temptations shall increase. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost consequence for California that the means shall be provided to 
instruct our young men, preparing for lives of business activity, in the lan- 
guages of Eastern Asia. It is the duty of the University to supply this want. 
It can only be done by a well organized Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literature, and every day that it is delayed is an injury to the State. 
Fully believing that it is to become not only an important but a leading de- 
partment of the new education that our peculiar circumstances demand, I 
have hoped that it might be my privilege to endow the first Professorship 
specially devoted to it.”’ 

‘The Magenta” is the name of a new college paper which, hereafter, 
proposes to divide with the Advocate the subscriptions of Harvard students. 
Whatever may be the position 7he Magenta is destined to hold in the future, 
it starts out humbly enough, somewhere indeed below mediocrity. 

The College Courant thus notices some of the changes that have taken 
place at Yale, during the last half century, in undergraduate manners and 
eustoms. 

‘Nothing about Yale is more noticeable or more worthy of study than these 
changes. The catalogue of abandoned customs for the period is something 
formidable. To begin with, every one of the old rowdyish traditions is done 
away with. The bully club, all varieties of Hazing, the Burial of Euclid, the 
annual Pow-wow, the Calliathump, the class collisions and street disorders of 
every sort which sprung from or promoted rowdyism are dead. The only 
landmark of the old order of things in this respect is the annual rush at 
Hamilton Park. And this is a highly decorous and good-natured perform- 
ance at present and contains little relish of the old violence. Allied to these 
reforms, is the virtual abolition of freshman society initiations. The highways 
and byways are no longer adorned by hobgoblins and malformations hurry- 
ing devoted freshmen to torment. No longer does a motley and outlandish 
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crowd of fiends in human form torture their victim with every device known 
or unknown. No longer does the freshman bound up and down upon the 
blanket while his ears are stunned with howls and yells and the fish horn’s 
blast. Freshman initiation if we are to judge from its last exhibitions has 
come to be a very tame and mean-spirited thing. All high spirit, all excite 
ment, all romance seem to have departed from it, and left nothing but the 
melancholy spectacle of a few small and slim-legged boys abusing a smaller 
and siimmer-legged one. The spirithas already gone, and the corpse is ready 
for burial.”’ 

— It is proposed that there be a grand convention of college editors to be 
held at some central point, for the consideration of several important ques- 
tions affecting college journalism. The Cornell Era in advocating it says : 

‘* Even though the proposed convention should result in nothing more than 
a pleasant acquaintance between the present editors, and a little famitiar chat 
about this extremely peculiar business in which we are all engaged, it would 
not be altegether unprofitable."’ 

We are interested in this, but before we go farther would like to know. if 
it is to be altogether a stag affair, or will there be a delegation from Vassar. 

The Vale Courant thus speaks of the match game that didn’t come off be 
tween Princeton and Yale iast fall. 

‘** Last week we had an article ail prepared. setting forth the departure of 
the senior nine for Princeton. A telegram caused the withdrawal of that 
article. We kept it, however, for this week, and were felicitating our 
selves that we had so much saved over. It was expected until Thursday that 
the game would take place to-day. The whole nine, and a select few be 
sides, though dubious about victory, were rejoicing at the prospect of a 
glorious time. Their hopes were dashed to the ground by the accident which 
befell Bentley. The worthy catcher is completely disabled for playing behind 
the hat, so, of course, no game can be thought of until next spring when the 
seniors hope to meet their equals either here or at Princeton.”’ 

The University Reporter of the Iowa State University begins Vol. V., No. 
I., with a poem. It is on the College Bell, and at the very outset we are in- 
formed of the striking fact, that during the summer vaeation, ** deep silence 





has reigned supreme in the college tower, for the ponderous bell has refrained 
from striking from hour to hour.’’ The second verse informs us that not 
only the bell, but oddly enough the bell-rope itself has been idle and is in 
consequence covered with dust, ** as it in its easement hung ;"* moreover, 
**the bell all covered with rust has held its clattering tongue ;"’ which latter 
circumstance one would naturally enough conjecture from the statement in 
the first verse. In the third verse we are glad to observe that once again 
‘** hope reigns triumphant in the scholastic breast,”’ and the writer congratu- 


lates himself **that now vacation is o’er and studies again are pursued, we 
shall hear its glad peal, as of yore, every hour of the day renewed."’ In the 
fourth verse the supposition is doubtfully put forward, 
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** Tt will call us to chapel and class, 
For, perhaps, but a few years more ;"’ 
but on reflection the ‘‘ perhaps "’ becomes a certainty, and the sad conelusion 
is irresistibly forced upon us that 
*— as College days rapidly pass, 
Soon its ringing for us will be o'er.” 
However the author does not allow himself to become morbid, but joyfully 
concludes, 
** Yet it will still continue to ring, 
Though we other homes may have found ; 
For a new College year will bring, 
Others to list’ to its sound."’ 
We would, before leaving this, beg leave to suggest to our poet, that in writ- 
ing verses, it is not always considered necessary, every first and third line 
should end with commas, and every second line with a semicolon, altogether 
independent of syntactical considerations. 


CLIPPINGS 


A good college paper is worth more for the mora] and gentlemanly tone 
of college life than a library of by-laws and an army of faculty spies.— New 
York Independent. 

There are 368 colleges in the country, of which 28 are under state super- 
vision. — Ex. 

Harvard College proposes, as a compromise, the course pursued in Cam- 
bridge University, England. An arrangement has been made by the board of 
Overseers, to give an annual examination as to scholarship, of such ladies as 
may present themselues for that purpose. However and whatever the ladies 
may succeed in obtaining a familiarity with the required curriculum of study, 
after examination, the College will give, under its seal, a certificate of their 
attainments.— Ex. 

One hundred and fifty years ago (says Rev. W. T. Clarke) a Massachusetts 
schoo! committee refused to permit girls to study arithmetic and grammar : 
and a little later a teacher in Plymouth county was discharged for instructing 
girls to cipher, on the ground that their heads were too weak to stand the 
strain of mathematics! Can we wonder that woman has beet’ such a cipher, 
when men were such vulgar fractions ! — Argus. 

— A Missourian who stole a kiss from a pretty girl was fined by a magis- 
trate, horsewhipped by her brother, and hurried into a brain fever by his wife. 
The clergyman also alluded to the affair in his sermon, the local editor took 
sides with the clergyman and reviewed the case in print, and the potato bug 
ate up every blade of the malefactor’s wheat crop.— Ez. 
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— A man in New Haven has expended $2,000 in fiddles, and now he“has 
more music in his house than he has in his soul. But he doesn't do violins 
to his neighbours’ feelings by playing on all these fiddles at one time. — Ez. 


Boy.—*‘ I say, pa, I'm top of my class —first at last !"' 
Pa.—‘* Yes; but you were never very much behind before.’’ — Ex. 


We clip from the Woodstock Sentinel the following: ‘‘ A horse, in Iowa, 
pulled the plug out of a bung-hole of a water barrel and slaked his thirst.’’ 
As the horse could not have slaked his thirst without pulling the plag out of 
the bung-hole of the barrel, we do not see anything extraordinary in the oc- 
currence. Now, if he had pulled the barrel out of the bung-hole and slaked 
his thirst with the plug, or if the barrel had pulled the bung-hole out of the 
plug and slaked his thirst with the horse. or if the bung-hole had pulled the 
thirst out of the horse and slaked the plug with the barrel, or if the barrel 
had pulled the horse out of the bung-hole and pluggedyhis thirst with the 
slake, it might have been worth making a fuss about; but none of these 
things seem to have occurred.— Ez. 

A Senior in Pennsylvania College received a note from a Chicago philan- 
thropic institution, seeking the information: ‘* Will you be one of two hund- 
red thousand children to give five cents towards the erection of a mission 
chapel in Chicago.’ — Vidette. 

The Junior, who had to write a theme on why he chose his electives, 
weakly remarked in regard to chemistry, that his choice was influenced by too 
much precipitation. — Ex. 

** Died trying to write an oration when I had nothing to say “’ is the mes- 
sage a feeble-minded youth left for his mother. ‘Tis a wonder that more do 
not die if that disease is fatal. — Ex. 

When a student passes with his hands in his pockets, his eyes fastened on 
the ground, and his general appearance resemb!ing that of a sentenced con- 
vict, he is trying to think of a subject for an essay.— Mercury. 

At a recent examination by the Board of Education official, the following 
question was put and cleverly answered: ‘‘ Did Martin Luther die a natural 
death?’ ‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he was excommunicated by a bull."* — Ez. 

A cotemporary poet, in describing a beautiful young lady, says : 

** Oh! she was passing fair : 
But sorrow came, and left his traces there.” 
He does not state what became of the rest of the harness.— Fz. 

Doctor Silliman used to give out rather long hymns. One morning, after 
having read eight verses in his peculiar way, without stops, he ended with, 
***And sing to all eternity,’ omitting the last two stanzas."’-— Record. 


A Sophomore, bearing a report that the Faculty intended to suppress boat- 
ing, on the ground that pools were sold among the students, wondered if they 
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would suppress examinations if pools were sold in connection with them.— 
Williams Vidette. 

Street boy (to his companion) ‘‘ Now you see! When I have candy to 
give to the fellers again, you won't get one stinking bit, so now.’’— Acorn. 

Two undertakers meeting the other day, one of them remarked on the 
vast increase of mortality. ‘‘ Well,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ yon’re luckier than 
1, for I have not buried a living soul for more than three weeks.’ — Ez. 

A Sophomore, recently, in debating the negative of the question ‘‘ Is suc- 
cess a proper test of merit,’’ quoted Scripture thusly, ‘‘ I have seen the wick- 
ed flourish and sit under a green Bay-tree.’’—Jrving Union. 

Parents in Philadelphia are making loud compluints because their child- 
ren are required by their teachers to solve such problems as the following: 
If $468 is two-sevenths of 9 times the value of a carriage which cost two- 
fifths of 18 times the value of a horse, what is the value of the horse? If 
the children can solve such problems their education would not suffer were 
they to discontinue the study of arithmetic for a while.’’--Ez. 

The mouth of one Senior, who boards at Commons, is to be photographed 
in segments.— Yale Courant. 

The Springfield Republican, when it speaks of Edmonia Lewis, is troubled 
to decide whether to allude to her as a ‘‘ negro sculptress’’ or a ‘‘ negress 
sculptor,’’ using both forms of expression in separate paragraphs.— Ez. 

A student's washerwoman, new at the business, finding, in a lot of his 
soiled linen, a shirt opening at the back, sewed it yp, cut open the bosom and 
sewed on buttons, to the intense disgust of her youthful patron.— Record. 

At the President's reception, last Monday evening, the following awkward- 
ness took place: Mr. G approached Mr. I.-——, whom he supposed to 
be one of the ushers, and asked him for an introduction to a certain young 
lady. Mr. L. , misunderstanding him, said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, certainly,’’ and 
started, as he supposed, to be introduced himself. When the twain were 
brought face to face with the lady, each waited for the other to introduce 
him ; both hesitated, and each whispered his own name in the other's ear. 
The lady blushed and finally opened the conversation. Explanations followed 
and comfort was restored.— Record. 

One Missouri editor says of another that ‘‘ his ears would do for awnings 
to a ten-story wholesale hog-packing establishment.’’— American Newspaper 
Reporter. 

The mathematical works of Professor Loomis have been translated into 
Chinese. An exchange thinks it a pity that they were not printed in that * 
language in the first place.—- Fz. 











A “ Western Poet ’’ goes on as follows : 
‘Tis sweet to court ; but oh! how bitter 
To court a girl, and not to git her."’ 
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[A writer in the Vassar Miscellany, discoursing eloquently on ‘ Bores,”’ 


thus photographs the College youths of her acquaintance : ] 

‘* But there is another specimen of the genus ‘ bore’ of whom we cannot 
refrain from speaking. This is a certain curious development of the much- 
to-be-envied class ‘boy,’ that in common with feline existence enjoys the 
blessings of a charmed life and special’ Providence. This boy of whom I 
speak, having been properly subdued and repressed during his school days 
by his fond sisters, when he reaches the age of seventeen or thereabouts, a 
being endowed with all the proper humility so becoming to his tender years 
and trying circumstances, goes to College; and then,—then,—ah, what a 
change is there. my countrymen. That tender fledgeling in the process of 
development into the Freshman bold and awe-inspiring (during vacation, not 
at College) is indeed to be wondered at. He writes and talks magnificently 
of the men in our class, during his first year, and then he comes home to 
his fond sisters, who have been accustomed to shed smiles of pity upon his 
devoted head, but who now at the sight of their brave Alonzo retire into 
themselves, ‘to come out thence no more forever.’ 

Now our brave Freshman becomes a valiant Sophomore, and his fierce- 
ness and bloodthirstiness are terrible. He sneers loftily at aspiring Fresh- 
men and is even lacking in proper respect towards ‘ the dignified Seniors and 
the still more dignified Juniors.’ 

Bat in his Junior year. Ah, then he ‘bears his blushing honors thick 
upon him.’ If he is rather clever, he is inclined to be skepticai of everything 
but his own high mightiness. He turns his mind toward ‘ woman, lovely 
woman.’ He has a placidly serene air of fascination beaming from his 
countenance. Indeed one might almost say there was a halo of conquest 
about his manly head. Occasionally this glory lasts through his entire Junior 
year. Occasionally his tender affections receive a blight from ‘ woman, 
lovely woman.’ But at last—Deo volente and it does not rain, he becometh 
a most honorable Senior, and he beginneth forthwith to court his college 
widows. He sets himself to work to contract engagements with nine-tenths 
of the available young ladies of his University town. But amidst all his 
Senior magnificence, there is one noticeable feature, that has grown with his 
growth, strengthened with his strergth. He was a bore in his Freshman 
youngness ; he was a worse one in his Sophomore fierceness: he was insuf- 
ferable in his Junior dignity, but in his Senior grandeur he is maudlin. His 
ideas are the broadest, longest, deepest and highest in his turns. His views 
on all subjects, literary, religious, social, and political, are firmly established. 
His opinions are all settled convictions, and he is firmly persuaded that in 
all these results he has triumphantly worked his way from doubt to faith. 
So we leave him, standing at the piunacle of earthly bliss, the modern Sidney. 


‘ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers." *’ 
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